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SALMON FISHING. 

In Maine, from the mouth of the Kennebec, eastward, salmon 
are abundant, though they are not much taken with the rod and 
line. But in Nova Scotia, however, and New Brunswick— 
as well as in Lower Canada, immense sport is had annually by 
anglers with this. king of fishes. The St. John’s, the St. Law- 
rence and all their tributaries abound with salmon of the largest 
size and most delicious quality. They leap up the falls of these 
rivers with astonishing and almost incredible velocity, surmount- 
ing obstacles of great magnitude by their extraordinary muscular 
power. In Lake Ontario they are taken abundantly with the net, 
but rarely rise to the fly. The salmon formerly frequented the 
Hudson and Connecticut, but the steamboat navigation on these 
beautiful rivers has interfered with their passage—and by increas- 


ing interruption they have been driven from those waters. Like 
the trout they are very timid ; and if, at the time of their advent 
they are suddenly frightened by any noise, or splashing of the 
water, will turn and swim in a contrary direction at a surprising 
rate of velocity. They run up the rivers from the sea to deposit their 
spawn, from April to July, and are at this time in fine condition 
for the table ; after which they return again to the sea. The young 
are about two inches in length when they visit the sea for the first 
time. After the parent fish have passed up the rivers, the spring 
following the young ones follow at a respectful distance—having 
grown about six inches. At the end of two years they weigh five, 
six and seven pounds; at the end of six years they have attained 
their ordinary dimensions. The common length of the salmon 
is from two to three and a half feet—they are of a beautiful silver 


gray color, running into white on the belly and blue on the back, 
and are marked with numerous irregular dark and copper colored 
spots. The male is generally of a larger and more slender shape 
than the female. The best time for angling for them is from May 
until August—in July and August they will often take the fly 
freely ; for the months of May and June, worms, shrimp or small 
fish will be found the best baits. The sport in taking him is of 
the most exciting kind, requiring the utmost skill of the traly sci- 
entific angler. Sir Walter Scott says: “ Salmon fishing is to 
all other kinds of angling as buck shooting to sfiooting of any 
meaner description.” The artificial propagation of salmon has 
been introduced from France inte Ireland with much success. 
And in our rivers a like process seems to be necessary te meet the 
constantly increasing demand for this luxurious fish. 
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THE ROMAN SOPRANG: 


—OR, THE — 


CAPTAIN OF THE SWISS GUARD. 


BY CHARLES G. ROSENBERG. 


[conTixvED.] 


CHAPTER 


It seemed to Guilio that the fair vocalist had accepted the hom- 
age tendered by his brother to her talent and beauty with too 
prompt a readiness. To his jealous eye—for when was the eye 
of love other than a jealous one—it appeared that the Borghese 
submitted too implicitly to her influence. He would have re- 
pelled the thought; but exert himself as he might it would 
return upon him. Once his vague suspicions had impelled him 
to question Federigo ; unfortunately, he had recoiled from doing 
80. 
A week had now passed; and the Brigni had so clearly estab- 
lished her position, that the mansions of the Roman nobility were 
already opening to her. 

A grand soiree had been given at the Borghese palace. Gar- 
lands, covered with pitch, burned before the mansion; the 
torches, which had been borne before the carriages of the guests, 
were stuck into iron brackets against the wall, which seemed cov- 
ered with one huge cascade of fire. The gardens were covered 
with bright and parti-colored lamps. In the corners of the land- 
ing plaees, on the grand staircase, stood orange trees bending un- 
der the last year’s fruit, which stood yellow and thickly upon 
them. 

The Brigni was on this occasion splendidly beautiful. Her 
hair was plainly dressed, but its silken tresses were, in the eyes 
of the young, fairer than the most costly tiara of diamonds ; her 
white satin dress, which was trimmed with rich lace, became her 


admirably. As she entered the saloon, the old Prince Borghese 
saluted her, and led her forward to present her to the princess. 
Federigo placed a chair for her, and bent over her, laughing and 
smiling. She had passed Guilio without even noticing where he 
stood. Fedgrigo beckoned to him; but he turned angrily away, 
and, as he did so, felt a slight pressure on his arm. He looked 
up. 

“ Jealous-pate!” whispered Della Torre, “only see how it is. 
When I had a first interview with her, you would have cut my 
throat if I had given you a fair chance! She smiles on Federigo 
Borghese, and you—” 

“ Bernardo !” 


“Q, of course, I knaw you would not think of cutting his 
throat—the throat of your father’s son! Certainly not, mio caro. 
But—” 

“Your jests are not to my taste, Signor Della Torre!” said 
Castelli sharply ; and turning away he crossed the saloon. 

Della Torre followed him, and they emerged upon the battery, 
which overlooked the principal court. Castelli leaned over the 
railings, and turned his head from his companion. 

“Which were best ?”’ muttered Bernardo to himself. “ A quar- 
rel can easily be made. But,no! Borghese would be the most 
dangerous rival.” And as the murmured tones died away, he 
leane@beside Castelli. 

“Dear Guilio!”’ he said, as he threw his arm around the neck 
of the young man, “listen to me. When I first saw this woman 
I fancied that I was in love with her. I disguise it not. You 
were right in feeling angry with me, for on the first impulse I 
was a traitor to you.” 

“Indeed !” murmured Castelli. 

“But what were my sins against you, in comparison with those 

_of your own brother? Of course, he sees your passion for her, 
although you, in all probability, have told him nothing.” 

have—lI have, Della Torre.” 

A fierce expression of triumph flashed from the eyes of the 
Piedmontese. 

knows it all.” 

“Then he is—but, Heaven forgive me, I must not say every- 
thing. He is your brother, my own Guilio!—he is the son of 
your father.” 

The young man remained silent. 

“‘ You must endeavor to forget her.” 

T cannot.” 

“Nay, Guilio, but you must! Think how greatly you have 
been indebted to the kindness of the Borghese family; to the old 
prince you owe everything ; your very birth is—” 

“One of his kindnesses,” broke out Castelli. “Yes, traly I 
owe him all; you are right; yes, you are right,” and with a vio- 
lent oath, he released himself from the arm of Bernardo, strode 
along the battery, and entered the saloon at its fartherend. As 
he did so, he did not hear the mocking laugh which rang from 
the lips of his late companion. 

At the request of tho princess, the Brigni was about to sing, 
and the whole of the company in those vast salogns were silent 
in expectation. A skilfal musician was seated at the piano. Be- 
side him stood the soprano, and at no great distance from her 
stood the young Borghese. In his present temper, it appegred to 
Guilio, that the whole expression of his face breathed and spoke 
of love. The musician touched the keys and played a brief pre- 
inde, after which her matchless voice broke into song. A change 


came over the wayward spirit of the listener. As Guilio listened 


to her, the suspicion which had previously agitated him, melted 
from his soul. He remembered every word of kindness she had 


breathed to him ; he retraced the brotherly love which had bound 
him to one whom he had so lately fancied his rival ; he denounced 
himself for those suspicions which were swept away and obliterated 
in the rush of that wondrous voice ; he had already drawn nearer 
to her. Then he thought of the first time he had ever seen her, 
and called to mind the pressure of those taper fingers when he 
had first visited her under the wing of Torlogna. Still he drew 
nearer ; all his jealousy had passed away ; he was again the will- 
ing slave of her beauty and hersong. Long ere she had con- 
cluded, he had bent his way, silently and almost timidly, towards 
her, and found himself standing side by side with his brother. 
Federigo nodded to him, and smiled as Guilio took his hand and 
pyessed it—the one was listening to her with the ear of a musi- 
cian, the other heard her through the soul of a lover. 

As she concluded the aria which she had been singing, there 
was a general and rapturous murmur of applause. The Princess 
Borghese rose, leaned forward, and pressed her lips to the cheek 
of the Brigni. 

“What would I not give,” said the Banker Torlogna, “‘to pur- 
chase such a kiss ?” 

“They may not be bought, old money-broker,” murmured 
Federigo, in his ear. 

She had dropped her handkerchief. Guilio stooped, picked it 
up, and stepping forward, presented it to her. 

As she saw him, a slight flush colored her cheek. 

“T thank you, signor ; I fancied my friend had deserted me, for 
I had not seen you.” 

There was such an indescribable accent of kindliness in her 
voice ; something which chid him so sweetly and unconsciously 
for his suspicions, that Guilio colored beneath her glance. 

“Signora,” he replied, “I have been present since you first 
entered the saloon.” 

A slight laugh caught his ear; he felt that it was the laugh of 
Della Torre. 

“ And what excuse can he offer me, prince ?’*she said, turning 
to the younger Borghese, “for putting upon me so gross a neglect 
as this ?” 

“None,” answered Federigo, gazing upon Castelli, “unless it 
were that possibly he feared to intrude upon time which was so 
pleasantly occupied in listening to the praises and receiving the 
fiatteries of others.” 

An hour afterwards, Guilio accompanied the Brigni to her car- 
riage. After handing her in with the elderly lady, whose chape- 


ronage protected her from malevolent rumors in the almost uni- 
versal laxity of Italian manners, she bent forward to him, and 
said : 

“Were it not for the reproaches I should incur for dragging 
you away from your friends, I might perhaps have asked you to 
accompany us.” 

Scarcely had the words quitted her lips, than the lover had 
bounded into the carriage. . 

“ Signora, I accept your invitation ere you have well breathed 
it ;” and, in the next instant, the carriage was rolling out of the 


court-yard of the Borghese palace, while he was sitting in it gaz- 
ing upon those beautiful eyes which beamed upon him from the 
darkness that almost immediately surrounded them. 


CHAPTER IV. 
JEWISH CHARITY AND CHRISTIAN LOVE. 


A pE.icr10vus little supper was that which awaited Castelli— 
for he found himself almost alone, for the first time, in the society 
of her whom he adored, as the old lady, true to her functions as a 
chaperone “of necessity,” ate and drank, and scarcely uttered a 
single word. 

A hundred questions which he longed to put to the musical 
syren flashed across his mind; but he was alike unable to mus- 
ter the courage either for framing or uttering them. “ Were Della 


Torre or Federigo in my place,” he thought, “how soon would 


the queries be put to her which are hovering on my tongue. Why 
is it that I cannot speak ?”’ Then he would make up his mind to 
do so; but no sooner did he look up and meet her eyes, than the 
words which he had just framed seemed to die upon his tongue. 

At length the supper was terminated, and Anna laid her hand 
gently upon his arm ; the touch thrilled through him. 

“You wish to ask me something,” she said. “Why is it that 
you will not do so?” 

“It is my doubt, signora, in how far your kindness may pardon 
the impertinence of my querry, that prevents my giving it an 
utterance.” 

“If so, you must let me tell you what you wish to know, with- 
out exposing you to the chance of a reproof.” 


Castelli thanked her with his eyes. 


“Your glances have so often questioned me, that I feel I shall 
not be comfortable until you know the whole of my little history. 
You have imagined that I was a Jewess ?”’ 

The young Roman bowed in assent. 


“Tt is not so; although I am indebted to a Jew for that kind- 
ness which but few Christians would have shown to an unfriended 
child, My father was a scholar, and dwelt in Bologna, where he 
occupied the chair of modern languages in the university. The 
Rabbi Isaac is also a singular of the m tongues. 


Chance made them acquainted. As you perhaps may know, the 
learned have not those prejudices which are so common in the 


rest of Italy—religious prejudices. Their acquaintance ripened 
into esteem ; that esteem alternately became a warm friendship. 
My father died while I was no more than a mere child. He had 


not shown that care over his worldly affairs which he had ex- 
pended upon the duties of his position. The world knew noth- 


A 


ing of the existence of my mother and myself—how or why should 
it trouble abont us ?” 

“ And had you no relatives (none whom purely personal con- 
siderations might have forced to assist you?” 

“O, yes; my parent wrote to her only brother, who was a mar- 
ried man ; he sent her ten seudi.” 

“The abominable wretch!’ ejaculated Guilio. 

“* But these ten scudi were accompanied by an admirable letter 
of advice; that is to say, it would have been admirable could she 
but have followed it. She wept bitterly. I saw her weep, and 
cried with her ; then I jumped up and clapped my hands together. 
My mother dried her eyes, and looked at me. 

“Why do you not write to the man with the black eyes and 
long beard, who.came so often to see my father?’” I asked, im- 
pulsively. 

“She knew whom I meant, thought a little, and then did so. 
Five days after, Isaac arrived in Bologna, He sold off all the 
furniture, and brought us back with him to Rome. We now lived 
in the Ghetto. It was four years after this that my mother died. 
After my tears had begun .of themselves to dry—for I was still 
scarcely more than a child,—Isaac spoke with me. He told me 
that he considered me as his daughter, but that he was far from 
being wealthy. Learning can rarely gather wealth. Moreover, 
I was a Christian, and he gave me to understand that I must not 
marry a Jew.” 

“ The excellent old man !” 

“Tt would consequently be necessary for me to do something to 
ensure my fature. I then had a beautiful voice, whatever it may 
now be, and it was his advice that I should cultivate it. But he 
did more than to advise this. He placed me under the care of a 
Christian lady,—she is now sitting beside us,—and sent me for 
the following three years to Florence to study, under the tuition 


of Ronconi. Twice a year he came to see me, for the purpose of 
settling our expenses, and the result is as you have seen. Is he 
not a noble man ?” 


“One of God’s own making,” was the impetuous and very un- 
Italian-like answer of Castelli. 


While she had continued speaking, he had listened to her with 
astrange feeling of delight. One bar in their union, which he 
had hitherto believed irremovable, gradually dissolved between 
them ; and as she finished, he felt that they already stood nearer 
to each other. She was of the same creed as himself, and adored 
in the same temples, which were open for his own worship. An 


irrepressible gladness enfolded his soul; he would then have 
opened his heart to her, and had he done so, how great a sorrow 
would have been saved to them both. Bat, bolt upright at his 
left hand, sat the Christian dame, to whose supervision Isaac had 
entrusted her, and the chill of her presence was upon both of 
them, although Anna was as yet unconscious of it, for she was as 
yet in heart no more than a child—we, of course, mean an Italian 
child. Castelli’s mouth was consequently closed. 

His eyes, however, fell upon her, and there was a burning light 
in them which could not be mistaken, and her’s sank before them. 
He felt that in that look he had told her all his love, and that she 
had listened to him. What a pity it was that he could not con- 
quer his liver-like shame-facedness, and tell her all that was then 
struggling within him. 

Happiness generally comes to an end more rapidly than sor- 
row. The old lady passed her hand up to her mouth ; it was un- 
mistakable ; she was wearied with him. Yawning over their love, 
she was pining for her bed. Guilio was young, and obeyed the 
hint which she had given him. 

As he took the hand of Anna Brigni, and pressed his lips upon 
it, he felt that his love had mastered his whole soul. The door of 
the house opened, and he went forth. As he stood upon the steps 
leading into the street, the moonlight, which had just risen and 
fell across the tops of the houses, caught upon a crumpled lot of 
white paper which was lying before him. "Without knowing why 
he did so, he picked it up, and bounded down the steps. This 
night he was off duty at the Vatican, and had arranged to sleep 
in his old chamber at the Borghese palace. As he passed through 
the archway leading into the interior, the last carriages of the 
guests were departing, and he mounted the broad staircase to in- 
quire for Federigo. He was not to be found ; but the old prince 
told him that he had quitted the saloon some half hour since, in 
company with the younger of the Colonnas, and Bernardo Della 


Torre. He then looked at Guilio with an inquiring glance. 
“But, my boy, what is it that has chanced to you? Your cheeks 
are flushed with pl , and your eyes seem to be dancing with 
some supreme joy.” 
“Prince, it is nothing,” answered Guilio Castelli, as he colored 
deeply beneath his parent’s scrutinizing look. “It is only the 
excitement of the evening which makes it appear 80.” 


Even as he replied to the old man, his eyes fell for a moment— 
it was no more—upon the crumpled piece of paper which he still 
held in his hand. It was a letter; and as he caught the address, 
a strange expression of rage flashed over his countenance. He 
had recognized both the hand-writing and the name, which had 
been inscribed upon it. Controlling himself by a vidlent effort, 


he turned once more to the Borghese, and in @ troubled voice im- 


plored his blessing. It was given him; but the prince gazed on 
his agitated features with astonishment. A passionate and deep 
had spoken in the boy’s accents which filled him with 
something approaching to fear. Ere, however, he had resolved 
upon questioning him, Guilio had pressed his lips upon the hand 
of the old nobleman. Immediately after, he had quitted the sa- 
loon, and taking a light from one of the domestics, ascended the 
staircase leading to his chamber. For some moments, the prince 
gazed after him, lost in thought, and then retired to his own 
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CHAPTER V. 
LOVE’S QUESTION. 


Dar after day rolled gradually along. It was now the week 
before Easter Sunday. Anna Brigni had seen no more of the 
young Castelli since the evening upon which he had attended her 
home from the Borghese palace, and he had—for so it would 
seem—abjured the circle of her fascination. Della Torre, how- 
ever, was almost constantly with her, and so was the young Bor- 
ghesé. Indeed, so continually was the first of these to be met 
with in attendance upon her, that he had acquired the soubriquet 
of “her shadow.” It was certain that he did not model his 
bearing exactly upon the tranquil and silent character of a shadow. 
His conversation was to the face.as lively and amusing as it had 
ever been, although there were times when the Brigni detected a 
covert meaning in his attentions which she was far from encourag- 
ing. With the Borghese it was different. She felt at ease with 
the young prince ; he enjoyed her society, it was true, for he had 
liked her from the first moment in which Torlogna had introduced 
him and Guilio to her. This liking was not, however, the love 
which was preying upon his brother’s heart ; neither was it that 
more silent desire for her love which had mastered Della Torre, 
although it was most carefully concealed—for no sooner had the 
Genoese seen them together, than he had traced with the clear- 
sightedness of a Frenchman, her incipient liking for Castelli, 
while with a native Italian subtlety, he had at once resolved upon 
the means of weaning Guilio from her society. 

The week previous to Easter had necessarily closed the Ali- 
berto. She was consequently at liberty, and had been very desir- 
ous of seeing Castelli. Once, indeed, she had hinted as mach to 
Federigo, and he had told her that he was totally unable to ac- 
count for the evil spirit which would have seemed to have ob- 
tained possession of his brother. On the morning after the party, 
which has been mentioned, had been given at the Borghese pal- 
ace, he had repaired to his quarters in the Vatican, and had to- 
tally excluded all his former friends. Only once had Federigo 
been able to gain admission. He had then endeavored to bring 
him to her, but had been coldly answered that he had no desire 
for any society. 

fact,”’ continued the Borghese, unfortunate boy must 
be in love.” 

“In love!” murmured Anna, and it was in a subdued and in- 
quiring voice that she did so. 

“Yes,” replied Federigo, “in love.” And as he repeated this, 
he cast a curious and penetrating eye upon the Brigni, and which 
brought the blood rushing over her cheek and forehead, dappling 
them with the crimson glow of one of those wondrous sunsets 
which color the skies of evening above the waters of the blue 


« And so I thought it best to leave him to himself, When he 


has recovered from his present moodiness, signora, you may ccr- 
tainly count upon seeing him.” 

The Easter Sunday had at length arrived, and Anna had con- 
sented to accompany the Banker Torlogjla to the cathedral of St. 
Peter’s, to see the Pope bless the people. The young Borghese 
had been invited to make a third in Torlogna’s carriage, and had 
readily agreed todo so. The sable curtains which for five long 
weeks had covered the pictures in every chapel and church which 
scem to dot Rome, had now fallen, and throughout the city, its 
Easter gladness had awakened. The bells were ringing; cardi- 
nals and ambassadors rolled abroad in their pompous equipages ; 
the carriages of the nobility and wealthy foreigners, surrounded 
by the interminable crowd of promenaders, filled the long and 
narrow streets. From the castle of St. Angelo, waved that great 
flag which bears upon its folds the painted image of the Madonna 
and the papal arms ; music was playing in the Square of St. Pe- 
ter’s; the fountains dashed their gigantic columns of spray upwards 
to the heavens ; on the benches, beneath the colonnade, crowds of 
persons were already sitting ; and then from the portals of St. 


Peter’s, issued as huge a throng. A sea of human beings filled 


the whole of that vast space, heaving and swaying to and fro. 
Peasants and boys climbed the pedestals of the statues, in order 
to behold the Pope when he issued from the church. 

At length he was borne from its portals, sitting in a magnificent 
chair, supported by six stalwort priests, who were arrayed in robes 
of black silk, and the two younger priests, who preceded them, 


waved fans of colossal peacocks’ tafls on ashen staves, ornamented 
with silver. Vessels of incense swung before him ; cardinals and 
bishops surrounded him, and the Swiss Guards filed after them, 
closing the procession. 

“ He is very pale,” said the Brigni, whose lorgnon was bent—so 
it seemed, at least, to Torlogna—upon the Pope. 

The Borghese caught her meaning more rapidly, for his glass 


soon discovered Guilio, and enabled him to peruse the features of 


his brother. 

“‘ Well,” said the banker, “it is natural enongh ; the old man— 
I mean his Holiness—must be very weary.’”’ 

Neither ef them replied to him. 

Scarcely ,had the procession emerged from the doors of the 
church, thian the choirs, stationed around it, received it with a 
burst of triamph., The Pope was borne up the lofty steps which 
lead to the gallery in front of the cathedral. Here he advanced, 
encircled by the cardinals, and all present dropped upon their 
knees. Women and children, priests and peasants, the soldiers, 
the nobles, and the populace bent before him ; only the Protest- 
ant stranger, whom curiosity had drawn there, stood erect; and 
there in the midst of the universal silence which had fallen upon 


that vast multitude, the aged priest spread ont his hands and 
-blessed them. Then two papers fluttered down from the balcony ; 


one contained a forgiveness of sins to the faithful, and the other. 


was a written curse upon the enemies of the Church ; the popu- 
lace who were immediately beneath the gallery, contended for the 
smallest scrap of them. 

Once more the bells of all the churches rang, and the crowd 
had risen from their knees. Music mingled itself in the general 
joy ; the Pope retired from the gallery, and all was over. 

As they drove back with Torlogna,—-for they were to pass the 

day at the banker’s mansion,—the Brigni and Federigo were 
both silent ; the pale face and wan checks of Guilio seemed to 
chase every gentler and happier thought from them. For the 
first time they wished to be alone, together, and Borghese re- 
proached himself for not having insisted upon Castelli’s visiting 
the signora. She had wondered at his absence, and still more 
did she marvel at the change which had come overhim. Scarcely 
more than a week since, she had seep the color of youth and 
health on his cheeks ; now this was blotted out, and he seemed 
whitened with suffering. His brow had been knit ; not a muscle 
of his face had played with the emotions of joy and love which 
had formerly made it a picture she could not tire of gazing on. 
When he had kneeled to receive the papal blessing, the action 
was rather that of a machine, representing life, than a human 
being. 
The day gradually wore through. The dinner was unexcep- 
tionable ; the wine excellent, and the company well chosen. This 
of course had its effect, and scarcely was it more than half over, 
ere the Borghese recovered his spirits. He laughed and jested 
with the Brigni, and partially succeeded in dispelling her uneasi- 
ness. Once she found an opportunity of questioning him, and 
instantly seized upon it. As he listened to her, the smile which 
had been upon his lips passed from them. 

“IT cannot divine,” he said, “ what is troubling him ; it is some- 
thing graver than I had imagined; but trust me,—for he is my 
brother,—and to-night I will see him.” 

She was pacified with this promise. 

It was the efening of the iliumivation of St. Peter’s. Who 
that has once gazed upon that facade of fire can ever forget it ? 
The whole of that gigantic dome is traced in a burning outline 


upon the blue heavens. It actually quivers with light, and when 
the fiery structure—for so it seems—is seen from the bridge of St. 
Angelo, reflected in the yellow Tiber, it strikes upon the eye as a 
huge transparency ; so mighty and imposing in its outlines that 
it would almost appear the work of some supernatural and fairy 
hand. And then, when the signal is given for the change, and 
the thousands of men stationed on its roof touch the pitch gar- 
lands hanging around them with flame, the enormous structure 
becomes a blazing temple, towering over the imperial city which 
lies and breathes around it. 

“Only think,” said Anna, “of the danger encountered by the 
miserable individual who kindles the topmost light on the cross of 


the cupola.” 

“ With what pride he must gaze on the blazing sea of light be- 
neath him,” replied Federigo. 

“Besides thinking very agreeably of the twenty scudi which 
pay him for the danger, and are then, probably, in his breeches’ 
pocket,” added the banker. 

After feasting their eyes on the scene before them, it was pro- 
posed that they should drive up the Monte Pincio, and gaze upon 
it from a greater distance. So the vetturino received his orders, 
and the carriage, after a drive of half an hour, drew up at the 
little inn on the side of the hill. ~ 

From this point, the view of the cupola was glorious ; it seemed 
hewn from a burning sun. Such might a poet fancy was the ma- 
sonry of Paradise. The front of the temple was not visible, but 
this only added to the general effect, and the dome seemed float- 
ing on an ocean of blazing light ; the music and the ringing of the 
bells reached them, but around them was hung a two-fold night, 
and the very stars twinkled with a dimmer and fainter radiance 
in the darkened indigo of the sky. 

Federigo hung over the signora; for that moment, arched in 
by that singular scene, unparalleled for its splendor in the world, 


it seemed as if the influence of its magic beauty had melted him 
to love. He whispered to her of its loveliness; he talked to her 
of its wonders; and her lips replied to him in a tremulous accent, 
as if she, too, had warmed to him under the magic power of the 
scene. As for the banker—why, he was a man of middle age,— 


he had yearly enjoyed it from his boyhood. He leaned from the 


carriage, and beckoned to a man who was standing near it. The 
shadows of the poplars before the inn ~streamed across the spot 
where he stood. In the darkness, which rendered it impossible to 
trace his features, Torlogna imagined that he was a servant of 
the inn. 

“ Bring me a glass of water.” 

The man did not stir. 


“Do you not hear me?” ejaculated Torlogna. 

Federigo turned to him, and said: 

“I will procure you and the signora some refreshment ;”’ and 

ining to hear the banker’s disclaimer of giving him 
so much trouble, he leaped from the carriage and passed into the 
little inn. 

The man followed him, and in another moment, voices were 
heard from the interior of the house. They grew louder, and the 
Brigni recognized the accents of Castelli. She caught hold of 
Torlogna’s wrist. 

“Do you hear?” 

“What?” 

“ That is the voice of the brother of Borghese!” 

As she said this, a sudden flash illuminated the passage which 
led into the interior of the hostelry, and as it did so, a pistol-shot 
rang on the spot. Anna Brigni bounded like a star ‘led fawn from 
the carriage, and rushed into the interior of the inn. 


se}, 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE UNEXPECTED PRESENCE. 


Wuewn Federigo had passed into the inn, he had soon found 
the waiter, and had directed him to bring some refreshments. 
He then returned through the narrow passage, which was only lit 
by an oil lamp hanging at its further end, when he saw a figure 
standing before him. It was that of his brother. A short cloak, 
which was flung back from his shoulders, hung @round him. It 
was black, and even in that vague and gloomy light formed a 
strong contrast with the deathly pallor of his countenance. The 
expression of his features was fixed, and he stood there like a 
shadow returned from that Hades which the old Romans peopled 
with the dead. For the moment, Federigo recoiled, or would 
have done so, had not Guilio thrust forth his hand, almost me- 
chanically, and grasped him by the wrist. His eyes were glaring 
from the immobility of the rest of his countenance with the 
delirium of fever. 

Federigo !” 

His voice was eo hollow and so unmodulated, that it struck on 
the ears of his brother like the voice of a dead man. 

“You have strewn my life with the ashes of bitterness and mis- 
ery, Federigo! Yet had I resolved to permit it all to pass—to 
forgive you, and to die! Now that I have seen you bending over 
her—” 

My brother !” 

“Smiling on her, and whispering to her, and have heard her 
voice murmuring its accents of love in your ears—” 

“ Guilio! Guilio! you are wrong!’ 

“Peace ! for you shall hear me! As I listened to her, a change 
came over me; the fatality of my passion mastered me.” 

“ Mad boy !—listen to me!” 


“ Federigo, I must die !” 

“ You are dreaming, Guilio.”’ 

“« Slay me, my brother !—or must I kill myself this night before 
you!” 

Federigo started back in horror; but the hand of Guilio was 
still fastened upon his wrist, and he was unable to fice from the 


presence of the maddened boy. Panting and scared by the glow- 
ing passion of that monotonous voice, he was forced to listen to 
him. 
“Take the pistol and consummate my murder! Probably, I 
should have killed myself this night ; now you shall slay me!” 
“Guilio! my brother Guilio, let me speak !” 


“T will not!—take it!” And still grasping the wrist of his 
brother, he extended the weapon to him which he had plucked 
from the bosom of his dress, without a change, either in his 
hoarse, bitter voice, or in the death-like expression of his face. 

“ Why should I, Guilio ?”’ 

“ Have I not told you? Take it.” 


“Come with me to her! Madman!” 

“Take it! take it!” and Castelli attempted to thrust the pistol 
into the hand of the young Borghese. 

“ That she may tell you how truly she loves you.” 

“ And that I may again find a letter addressed by you to the 
‘divine Anna!’” responded Castelli. 

“A letter!” 

Ay.” 

“Tt is false!” 

“Of course! of course! Take it.” 

“ Come with me, Guilio.”” And as he said this, he laid his hand 
upon the shoulder of his brother. ‘She shall convince you that 
you have indeed been dreaming.” 

Guilio pushed him rudely back, but Federigo was determined 
to lead him to the carriage. There was a short, sharp struggle, 
and then a report was heard. For a moment the confined pas- 
sage was filled with smoke, and a cry of pain rung on the still- 
ness of the night. The smoke cleared gradually away, as Fede- 
rigo staggered back and sunk upon the ground. 


Castelli reeled back against the wall. For a moment he was 


blinded and deafened. by the anguish resulting from that fearful 
chance. Then he heard the voices of the people of the house 
around him, and a wild exclamation of : 

“ Santa Maria !—what is this ?”’ 

It was the voice of the Brigni. 

“ Federigo!” he shouted in despair, and would have cast him- 


self upon the body ; but Anna was already upon her knees beside 


it, endeavoring to staunch the blood that welled from the wound 
in his breast. She lifted her head, and fastened a steady look 
upon Guilio’s convulsed and terror-stricken countenance. 

“Unhappy man!” she murmured, and then she again looked 
down, and the tears from her eyes rained upon th; senseless 
bosom of Federigo Borghese. 


Torlogna caught the hands of the young Castelli, and bade him 


save himself. 

“TI am innocent!” he cried aloud. 
I am innocent of this!” 

He waited a t; he gazed passionately upon the face of 
his brother; but no sign of consciousness woke on the counte- 
nance of the wounded man. 

“TI would have slain myself!” he continued; “but Heaven 


knows that I dreamed not of taking thy life. We both loved 
thee, signora. I despaired and wished only to die!” 
She wrung her hands as she listened to him. 
““Wretch that I am, to cause thee even one tear! 
thou wilt shed many ; but too many !” 
“Away!” she stammered, making a rapid gesture with her 
hands. He fancied that it was to forbid his approaching her. 


“Yes, you must fly!” muttered Torlogna, as he dragged him 
towards the door of the little inn. 


“ Tell them, Federigo, that 


And now 
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“ Anna, farewell !” 

As he said this, she bent her head over the 
countenance of the apparently dying man, 
while her light and golden tresses, loosened 
im that moment of terror and agitation, swept 
her cheek. 

“ Here are the d'armes !” was shouted 
from the front of the hostelry, as Torlogna 
pushed him from the doorway. 

“She loves him. Yes; she loves him!” 
was the stormy"thou t that swept through 
the brain of Guilio, as 


leapt over the hedges, 
crushed thro the tangled underwood, and 
climbed over the stone walls that bounded the 


vineyards with which the side of the Monte 
Pincio is covered. The light from the fiery 
cupola of St. Peter’s streamed over the coun- 
try, like a second and more blazing day, as 
he fied, like a madman, from the spot on 
which he had steeped his hands in a brother's 


[To BE CONTIXUED.] 


STEAMSHIP SAVANNAH. 
THE FIRST OCEAN STEAMER. 


Below we give a view of this pioneer in 
Atlantic steam navigation. At the present 
day, when enterprise proposes, with strong 
hopes of success, to. navigate the air by steam, 
and when there is no longer little reason to 
doubt that, if necessary or useful, the same 
method of propulsion can be applied to bodies 
intended to move beneath the surface of the 
water, that drives immense structures so rap- 
idly over it, any invention in that line scarcely 
awakens an emotion of surprise. Our pro- 
gress in discovery, in ship-building, and the 
construction of machinery, has. been so vast 
and so swift, that, increasing Our expectations 
by the square of what we have already seen 
and done, we cease to be astonished at any- 
thing. Where but yesterday a vessel measur- 
ing one thousand tons was a monster in our 
estimation, and her passage over the Atlantic 
in fifteen days a theme for unlimited admira- 
tion and wonder, to-day we very calmly con- 
template the late “Great Republic,” of four 
thousand tons at Boston, and chat about trips 
to Liverpool in six days, for the coming year, 
as a matter of course. It is only some very 
striking peculiarity of structure, or very ex- 
quisite beauty of model, that furnishes us with 
ten minutes’ discussion, and even these quali- 
fications are only suggestive of immediate im- 

vement and successful rivalry. No sooner 

ve we been asked to look at an immense 
economy of fuel in some newly built steamer, than we are invited 
to embark in one that uses no fuel at all; and we have “scarcely 
ceased admiring the proportions and speed of the magnificent 
packets of the Collins Company, ere Mr. Davidson proposes to 
float an iron idea of his, compared with which, the former will be 
but cutters in size and tortoises in rapidity of motion. These +uc- 
cessive triumphs of capital and skill are indeed heralded forth to 
the world with all due acclamation and eclat, but really more as 
a simple novelty, a piece of news, or an advertisement, like the 


THE AMERICAN STEAMER SAVANNAH, THE. FIRST 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE SWISS GUARD. 


invention of an original coat, the arrival of a foreign musician, or 
the compounding of rare and patent medicines, than for the reason 
that they excite any intense astonishment. The American an 
English public, at least, feel that to-morrow will bring them some- 
thing sti!l greater to be surpassed by the products of the ensuing 
day, and so on until the fulfilment of time. But things were not 


£0 in the days to which we are about to direct the attention of our 
henomenal boat of John Fitch 
llect, to the alarm of all right- 


readers. The period when the 
stirred the waters of the mucky 


ay 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP. 


minded and sober burghers of Manhattan 
had passed away with the fanaticism and 
blindness which had well nigh lynched Fulton 
on the hanks of the Hudson. Steamboats had 
been sparingly built in England, and on some 
of our own rivers and lakes, nay were even 
venturing in a clumsy and timid way to ron 
along the coasts. But a few bold spirits who 
suggested the possibility of crossing the ocean 
in a vesse! propelled by steam, still met with 
the sage shoulder-shrug, the incredulous shake 
of the head, the ignorant sneer that a few 


Railroad. The steam transit of the Atlantic 
was said to be but a wild and rous 
dream. No machinery, and no vessel with 
machinery in her, could withstand the buffet- 
ings of the deep, to = 
sage was only to imperil property a ¥ 
ought to Others, of 
the scientific order, labored to prove that fuel 
enough could not be taken on board of such a 
ship to last her through the voyage. Yet, as 
Providence has wisely arranged for the world’s 
advancement, there are always some keen 
spirits to assume the responsibility, in the 
worst of cases—men animated with the heaven- 
born gift of faith, and the energy of character 
to make that faith available for practical pur- 
. Sach men composed the com 
rom Savannah, who determined to build and 
equip a vessel at their own expense, to brave 
the risks of the Atlantic voyage by steam, at 
. the period to which we refer; and their beau- 
tiful ship was called after the city whence they 
hailed, the “Savannah.” She sailed from 
New York in 1819, and went to Savannah. 
The passage occupied seven days, four of 
which she was under steam. There she was 
chartered by the corporation. From Savan- 
nah she proceeded direct to Liverpool, where 
she arrived on the 15th July, 1819, after a 
of eighteen days, during seven of 
which she was under oe. | When about en- 
tering St. George’s 1, off the city of 
Cork, she was descried by the commander of 
the British fleet, then lying at that city. See- 
ing a large mass of smoke ascending the 
vessel, enveloping her rigging and overshad- 
ing the sky, he n ly inferred that a 
was on fire, and in distress, and, with 
commendable promptitude, despatched two 
eutters to her relief. After ing the 
steamer, and being tly satisfied that all 
the — away. The 
r ap ing telegraphed to Liver- 
pol, as che drow near the her sails 
farled, and the American colors fiying, the pier-heads were 
Athronged by many thousands of persons, who greeted her with the 
most enthusiastic cheers.' The decks were crowded before she 
came to anchor. She was here visited by many persons, and then 
departed for Elsinore. She next touc’ at Copenhagen. From 
Copenhagen she went to Cronstadt and St. Petersburg. She, 
however, was not sold as had been ex: , but sailed for home, 
putting into Errington, on the coast of Norway. From the latter 


place she was twenty-two days in reaching Savannah. 
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CHAPEL OF THE ALHAMBRA. 

The illustration, given above, represents this ancient structure 
of which one of the wards of the ancient city of Grenada was 
called Alhambra by the Moors. It appears to have been thus 
designated from the red appearance of its materials—Alhambra 
signifying a red house. The Spaniards denominated it La Sierra 
del Sol, because, by its elev position upon the mountain, it is 
exposed 
the ancient Moorish race. In this area there are two palaces, one 
was constru-ted by the Moors, and the other by Charles V. and 
Philip II. Environed with walls, towers, and bastions, they com- 

by their eminence an extensive and delightful prospect. 
Above old Moorish palace is the magnificent and tiful 
house of Xeneralife, which was 
also built by a Moorish prince. 
On the top of the mountain 
stands a church dedicated to St. 
Helena. The Moorish palace 
appears to have been a most 
magnificent and astonishing edi- 
fice; the ceilings were gilt or 
painted ; the lower of the 
wall was mosaic, disposed in 
fantastic knots and festoons ; the 
porches resembled grotto work ; 
that on the right hand opened 
into an octagon vault under the 
emperor's palace, which formed 
a whispering gallery, communi- 
cating between the offices of both 
houses. The court, into which 
the two porticoes project, was 
paved with colored tiles, and 
the sarrounding colonnade with 
white marble. Above and be- 
low was a border of small es- 
cutcheons, enamelled blue and 
gold, with 7 Arabian motto, 
signifying : “ No conqueror but 
God.” “ihe lower floor of the 
lace consisted of, bed-cham- 
rs and summer rooms, the 
most remarkable of which was 
the king’s chamber, which, by 
means of a gullery, communi- 
cated with the upper story. In 
the centre a fountain played for 
refreshing the apartment in hot 
“was aw ring gallery, and a 
kind of labyrinth, %0 have 
been designed for the use of 
women and children. Other por- 
tions of this famous pile of build- 
ings have attracted much notice. 
The first object seen on enterin 
in the centre’ of the plateau, 
the palace of the emperor, 
Charles V., built by Verreguete. 
An oblong vestibule leads into — 
the circular court, forming the 
centre of the palace; a colon- 
nade of two stories, each sup- 
ported by thirty-two columns, 
rans round its circumference. 
This building, so remarkable for 


ificence, elegance and unit 
of design, was never completed. 
The Hall of Ambassadors, how- 


ever, may be truly called the 


CHAPEL OF THE ALHAMBRA, IN GRENADA, SPAIN. 


ey of the Alhambra ; it is a square of thirty-six feet, and is sixty | 
high to the top of the cupola, having a ceiling vaulted in a | 


to the rising sun. Its inhabitants are the descendants of | 


singularly graceful manner, and inlaid with mosaic of mother of 
pearl; its walls, also, being adorned with groups of flowers, and 
fishes intermingled with arabesques of curious workmanship. 
Highly finished- inside, it has also the advantage of extensive 
views over the city, the dark valley of the Darro, and some other 
parts of the palace. 
and lemon trees, pomegranates, myrtles, etc., lead by a low pos- 
tern gate to the summer place of the generalife, situated on the 
steep declivity of the opposite hill.. Jn the building itself there is 
nothing particularly worthy of observation ; but the myrtle groves 


| and terraces are agreeable. 


The gardens, which abound with orange | 


na tas Pa =. 


MUSICAL FUND HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 

Our illustration below represents a noted place of resort in 
Philadelphia—it is the Musical Fund Hall, situated in Locust 
Street, above Eighth Street. The institution was founded as 
early as 1820, and was designed for the relief of decayed musi- 
cians and their families, and for the improvement of taste in mu- 
sic. The building was erected in 1824, and cost originally about 
$28,000.. Various improvements, however, have been subsequently 


| made, some of which have been quite important, particularly that 
, of 1847, when it was lengthened sixteen feet, giving a saloon of 
| one hundred and twenty-three feet in length by sixty feet in width, 


the ceiling being supported without columns, and the largest in 
the country so supported. The saloon will seat from two thou- 
sand to twenty-three hundred 
persons, and has an orchestra 
on the south end sufficiently 
are for one hundred and fifty 
perto: mers. In regard to musi- 
cal effects and sounds, this hall 
stands unrivalled. The base- 
ment, or lower story of the 
building, contains a library of 
music, a suite of dressing-rooms, 
& supper-room, and the superin- 
tendent’s office. There are con- 
nected with the institution about 
sixty-five life members, sixty 
professional musicians, and near- 
ly three hundred and fifty annual 
subscribers. The hall is a favor- 
ite place of resort among the 
citizens of Philadelphia, and is 
freely visited by all the best 
classes in the city. Its central 
position makes it a convenient 
and easily accessible locality for 
balls, concerts, lectures, etc., for 
which it is constantly engaged 
during the appropriate season. 
No longer is it necessary for us 
to look to the old country for 
large and spacious public edifi- 
ces, buildings that wear @ na- 
tional greatness upon the very 
fronts, from base to capstone ; 
no longer is it necessary for 
lover of pure and dignified or- 
ders of architecture to go abroad 
to gratify his taste ; this depart- 
ment of science and artis now 
fully represented on this side of 
the Atlantic, and not a city from 
Maine to Louisiana but presents 
its numerous and elegant public 
edifices, many of which have 
been accurately delineated for 
the gratification of our readers 
in the columns of the Pictorial. 
Perhaps in no other department 
of art, are we more rapidly pro- 
gressing in Ameriga than in this 
of architecture, a pleasing token 
of improved taste and growi 
ability, and we joyfully hera 
and second such matters as sig- 
nificant of civilization and trye 
, worthy of being fos- 
tered and improved, until we ri- 
val the old world in monuments 
of architectural skill and taste. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO THE MOON. 


BY ©. HAIGHT. 


In the arch of heaven, at the noon of night, 

When goblins dance with the fairy sprite, 

When the god of sleep, by his magic power, 

Has sown sweet balm at the midnight hour, 

When the flitting cloud, like a spectre grim, 
Rushes o’er thy face with its shadows dim ; 

Dost thou sail o'er our couch, and lone watch keep, 
As entranced we're locked in the bands of sleep? 


But methinks, old Moon, in thy midnight rounds, 

Thou hast seen strange sights, and hast heard strange sounds, 
When the nascent earth in its darkling maze, 

First wheeled a course in its orb of haze— 

Didst thou then revolve with thy placid face, 

Round the shapeless mass in its dingy race? 

Did thy smile e’en then, like an angel’s, gleam 

On the stagnant pool and the fettered stream? 


But methinks, old Moon, from thy giddy height, 
At that doleful time of Egyptian night— 

Wher a torrent raved from the gates of heaven, 
And the might of man like a straw was shriven ; 
When the ocean’s wave, like a fiend of wrath, 
Was carrying death through its new-made path— 
That thou look’dst below with a shivering scowl, 
On the water’s roar and the tempest’s howl. 


And methinks, old Moon, at the twilight hour, 
When the love-god plays through the ivied bower, 
With a brightening glow from thy Argus eye, 

To illume the path of the lovers by— 

Thou hast drawn regret from the noisy kiss, 
That thyself art barred from such happiness ; 
And methinks, ol4 Moon, that thy tear is shed 
In the dew of bliss on the lover’s head. 


> 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 


No. VL 


BY D. BE. DE LARA. 


Laws—The Administration of Justice—Adultery—Infanticide—The Countess 
whipped by Mistake—The Gold Pens— Palace of Ice—The Ecclesiastical 
Tribunal— Corruption and Venality—Nullity of the Laws—Principles of 
Government as taught in the Schools—The Police. 

Tue laws of = country are generally the growth of time, and 
spring forth from the wants of society. They are, or ought to be, 
modified from time to time, in order to keep pace with the changes 
in the condition of society, in the mode of thought, the increase or 
decrease of the population; in a word, they must be modified or 
altered according to the modifications or alterations in the politi- 
cal, religious and social relations of a people. When, however, 
a people tenaciously holds by its laws, not because they are in- 
trinsically good, but because they are ancient only, then these 
laws gradually fall into desuetude, or are necessarily and una- 
voidably violated, and violated with impunity. In almost all old 
communities, we find inscribed on their statute books enactments 
whose application is become impracticable, and which are really 
more honored in the breach than in the observance. 

It is not merely in this, nor any other country, that the “ wis- 
dom of our forefathers ”’ is extolled. Russians are as proud of the 
wisdom of their forefathers as the best and most loyal patriots in 
any other country in the world. We shall give only one speci- 
men of that wisdom as engrafted on their statute book. Any 
Russian who bestows practically, but illicitly, his affections on a 
Jewess, renders himself liable to the punishment of having his 
linen under garments burnt on his body. 

Now, though this law may be transcendentally wise, humane and 
just, it is never enforced. This would be almost impracticable— 
not only because the spirit of the age would not permit its appli- 
cation, but because the Russians would be edified by a sort of 
minor auto-da-fe on rather an extensive scale, inasmuch as liasons 
between Russian Christians and pretty Jewesses are far from 
being rare in Russia. Yet this law is not abrogated. It is vene- 
rable, and ought by all means to be preserved as one of the 
noblest monuments of the wisdom of the Russian “forefathers,” 
and of the humanity, enlightenment and charitableness of the holy 
zealots by whom it was enacted. 

There are, of course, in Russia, as elsewhere, laws both civil 
and criminal. They are the growth of time; they were collected 
under their respective heads in one code so far back as the year 
1648, by the Czar Alexis. I use the term czar, because the czars 
of Muscovy did not assume the title of emperor till the year 1721. 

In 1832, the whole of the laws then in existence were revised 
and colleeted into one code. The archives—military, civil and 
synodal—the ukase of the emperor, the judgments of the different 
branches of the administration, were all collected together. The 
whole consists of nearly forty thousand acts, and this collection is 
known in Russia as Sobrassije Lakonne. The number of laws 
enacted by Nicholas alone since his accession forms a very large 
proportion of the whole number. Nearly fifty quarto volumes of 
the Ivod, or digest, have already been published, and the work is 
yet far from completion. All these old laws constitute the basis 
of judicial procedure in Russia ! 

It is foreign to our purpose to give anything like a digest of the 
Russian code of nearly fifty quarto volumes. Our readérs must 
not suppose, however, that all the laws are conceived in the spirit 
of that cited above. It is one of the ecclesiastical laws ; and these 
generally form an exception to the rule in all countries. The 
majority of the laws in Russia are, on the contrary, really wise, 


just and humane. It is not, however, with the laws themselves 
that we have to do, but with the manner in which they are admin- 
istered. We may, however, observe, en passant, that however se- 
vere and intolerant the ecclesiastical laws may be in Russia, the 
clergy, who are charged with their interpretation and application, 
are very far from being either cruel or intolerant. 

Let us now relate a few occurrences to serve as instances of the 
manner in which the laws are administered. Cases in which 
ladies are concerned shall have the preference. 

The wife of a very wealthy merchant had formed a liason with 
ageneral. Disguised in man’s clothes, she eloped with him in a 
carriage provided by the general’s nephew. Having reached the 
frontier, they wished to cross a river, the opposite bank of which 
once gained, the fugitives would be in safety. Instead, however, 
of attempting to cross by the ferry, where they would have been 
stopped, as the quasi young gentleman had no passport, they at- 
tempted to bribe a peasant to procure them a boat some miles 
higher up the river. The peasant, instead of fulfilling his promise, 
communicated his suspicions to the police authorities of the near- 
est section. Their passports were demanded; and being unable 
to produce them, they were arrested and conveyed in fetters and 
on foot—the usual treatment of persons unprovided with passorts 
—to St. Petersburg. The lady’s husband having demanded jus- 
tice of the emperor, his majesty ordered the general to be degraded 
and reduced to the ranks, his nephew to be sent to Siberia, and 
the lady was condemned never to appear in public, either veiled, 
or in a head dress, nor in a closed carriage. 

The daughter of a general had been guilty of infanticide. She 
was condemned to death, unless her father could find her a hus- 
band. The father could not find a nobleman to marry her; he 
married her to a common soldier, and her life was saved. 


Married women of the Jewish persuasion in Poland, Barbary, 
and the Levant, do not wear their own hair; this is cut off en- 
tirely on the wedding.day. To make up for the loss of this natu- 
ral and beautiful ornament, they wear wigs. Now the Jewish 
women in Poland are generally swarthy, and they have the singu- 
lar taste of ornamenting their heads—which had been covered 
with jet black wiry hair—with wigs of a sandy or light-colored 
hair, and these wigs are besmeared with black pomatum. 

The observance of this custom is with these women a religious 
duty; and the girl who would refuse to submit her hair to the 
scissors, could not be married; whilst the married woman who 
would allow a stray lock to meet the gaze of the wanderer, would 
be launched from society, and shunned as if she was the most 
abandoned of her sex. | 

The emperor, wishing to compel the Jewish women to wear 
their own hair, published an ukase in 1851, interdicting the tise of 
wigs. Some, having more zeal than discretion, defied the law, 
and would wear wigs in spite of the emperor. The consequence 
was that they were seized wherever met with, and thrashed, a-la 
Russe, with rods. They bore the thrashing, took their dinner stand- 
ing instead of sitting, but would not part with their yellow wigs. 

There happened to be at Moscow a countess who was rather 
advanced in years and of very retired habits. This lady likewise 
was in the habit of adorning her head with a yellow wig. In an 
evil hour, she took a fancy to take a walk. Having been met by 
two police officers, who mistook her for a Jewess, they seized her, 
tore the wig from her head and threw it into the mud, and dragged 
her before the magistrate, who ordered her to be thoroughly 
flogged. After the flogging had been duly administered, finding 
that the lady persisted in her declaration that she was not a Jew- 
ess but the Countess of ——, he inquired into the truth of her as- 
severations, and found himself in a scrape. After apologizing to 
the lady, he ordered one or two of his officers to bring before him 
the first Jewess they could lay hands upon. In a short time they 
brought him, not a Jewess, but a Jew. ‘ Now, madam, you shall 
receive ample satisfaction,” said the magistrate, complacently. 
“ Where is your wife?” addressing the Jew. ‘In the barracks.’’ 
“Bring her here.”—‘“ She is confined.”—“I am informed she 
wears @ wig, and you permit her todo so. As she is absent, and 
this worthy lady has unfortunately received a flogging intended 
for your wife, the least satisfaction you can make to her ladyship 
is to request thesfavor of receiving yourself the flogging intended 
for your wife. In Vain did the poor Jew declare his utter unwil- 
lingness to receive the flogging, as being quite repugnant to his 
feelings. It was of no use; politeness and good breeding had to 
be enforced, and the poor fellow had to submit toa severe flogging 
for his wife’s account. 

The following is, however, ofa very different character. We shall 
relate the facts briefly. A general enters the shop of a German 
many years established at St. Petersburg, and desires some gold 
pens to be shown to him. A box is placed before him, and after 
some time he returns the box, declining to purchase any. The 
shopkeeper had seen him purloin several gold pens, and politely 
asked him whether he wished to pay for those he had kept, or 
whether they were to be debited tohim. The general indignantly 
denies having taken any. The shopkeeper @pologizes for his “ mis- 
take.” The general, however, whose dignity was offended, insisted 
upon the police being called. He is searched, bnt no pens are found 
upon his person. He now charges the shopkeeper with insulting 
him ; the man is arrested. Two years he lingered in prison, bribing 
the judge in hope of obtaining a hearing. The general paid 
higher bribes. At last, his business ruined, his family reduced to 
indigence, he strangled himself in prison. His wife threw hemgelf 
into the canal and was drowned; and when the writer left St. 
Petersburg, their two children, girls, were in one of the asylums 
of the poor. 

In civil cases, he who pays the judge most gains his suit. This 
is notorjous. To obtain delays, you need only bribe the clerk of 
the.court, who will place the papers of your case at the bottom of 


the pile ; all law proceedings are carried on in writing, there being 
no viva voce examination. Should you wish to get a witness out 
of the way, bribe the police authorities, and he disappears, or is 
not to be found when wanted. Before the evidence of a witness 
is admissible, he must be able to prove that he has received the 
sacrament—in any church he pleases—within the last two years. 

Should a man find a corpse, and is imprudent enough to give 
information to the police, he is detained as suspected of being 
himself the murderer. The writer knew a man who had been 
kept five weeks in prison under such circumstances ; he had seen 
a man washed on the beach, probably a sailor. If you wish to 
ruin a man, pay a suitable bribe to the general governor of the 
police, and the man suddenly disappears. 

Should this same general governor wish to squeeze money out 
of any one, he sends for him, keeps him in the office from morn- 
ing till night, sends him home again, and repeats this day after 
day till, to avoid the loss of his business, the merchant is but too 
happy to compromise for a sum of money a matter of which he is 
ignorant, and probably will remain so as long as he lives. 

Enough has been said to show the absolute nullity of laws that 
can be set aside at any time by an order or ukase, or a mere whim 
of the chief of the state, and violated with impunity by any public 
functionary, in a country where both liberty and life are at the 
mercy of a minister. This reminds us of a circumstance not 
generally known out of Russia, though this circumstance led to 
the erection of the famous palace built of ice on the Neva—a pal- 
ace, the walls of which were mounted with guns of solid ice, 
which was brilliantly illuminated at night, and in which a ball 
was given. A poor Russian, having given some offence to Count 
Biron, the minister and favorite of Catherine, he ordered the man to 
be stripped naked, and cold water to be thrownoverhim. The man 
was frozen to death under this process, and was standing erect as 
a statue of ice when the empress drove past, accompanied by her 
favorite, who told her that it was a statue cut out of a block of ice ! 

If the organization of the army, that engine of despotism, be 
as complete as absolute power can make it, the police in Russia, 
that other engine of despotism, is still more so. If the army con- 
sists of one million of men, the police consists virtually of ten 
millions. 

Every citizen is not bound to serve in the army; the so called 
citizens of honor, the sons of merchants of the first guild, or class 
—and we think of the second—the students at the public schools, 
colleges and universities, and the ecclesiastical seminaries, and 
many others are exempt from military service; but every man, 
whatever be his rank, station or position, is bound to assist and 
support the government “to aid in the execution of the laws ”— 
in other words, every man is bound to act as a police officer when 
required so todo. This is perfectly right and proper; such is the 
duty of every citizen. But in Russia, he is bound to act as a 
spy and informer; for unless he denounces to the government 
anything and everything, any man and every man, that may appear 
to him suspicious, he rans the risk of being treated as an accom- 
plice, having guilty knowledge, and of sharing in the fate of the 
really guilty party. He may be sent into exile or shot. 

The emperor is in reality the chief of the police. He receives 
all the reports from the minister, and acts upon them as he thinks 
proper. Upon an order from the emperor to this chief of police, 
any man may be seized, imprisoned or exiled. Foreigners can 
be sent out of the country; and should any foreigner commit a 
crime punishable by the laws of Russia, and likewise by those of 
the country of which the criminal is a native, it rests with the 
ambassador of that country at the Court of St. Petersburg, to 
have him punished according to the laws of the land where the 
crime has been committed, or of that where the offender was born. 
Should the ambassador choose the latter alternative, the criminal is 
sent in irons, either across the sea, or by land across the frontiers. 
This isa mode of proceeding much more liberal than that pur- 
sued by any other country, as everywhere else offenders against 
the laws whose protection they enjoy, are punished by those laws 
whenever they violate them. 

Sometimes, however, foreigners are missing; and some that 
had been so for some time have been discovered in prison. Such 
discoveries sometimes lead to unpleasant correspondence between 
the ambassador and the minister. Now, Russia cares not one 
straw about the remonstrances of the Austrian or Prussian am- 
bassadors; and less than a straw about those of the minor Euro- 
pean powers. The subjects of Austria or Prussia meet with but 
feeble protection or interference on their behalf by the representa- 
tives of those sovereigns; but it avoids coming in collision with 
the British, French or American ministers. 

The police is divided into two branches, altogether distinct— 
the public and the secret police. It is organized similarly to the 
army ; but, like a thousand-headed monster, is so ramified that its 
agents are to be found, not only in every town, village, hamlet, 
street and house throughout the empire, but in every metropolis 
in Europe; and we have no doubt that secret agents of Russia 
are to be found in America, particularly at New York. In Lon- 
don and Paris, spies in the pay of Russia are numerous and of 
various ranks—from the nobleman, admitted at court and the 
salons of the nobility, to the mechanic incorporated as a member 
of some communist or red republican society. There is not a 
member or frequenter of any political club in Paris, London, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, or New York, whose name, occupation, proceedings, 
personal appearance, speeches or occasional remarks, are not re- 
ported at St. Petersburg and registered there. 

Four German mechanics arrived at St. Petersburg in the sum- 
mer of 1851. They were to be employed as engineers on the 
works of the Duke of Leuchtenberg—the emperor’s son-in-law, 
lately deceased. When they presented themselves to have their 
passports endorsed, and to receive their permit to reside at St. 
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Petersburg, they met with a refusal, and were desired to quit the 
country at their own expense, if they had the means. Should 
they not possess them, they would be sent away at the expense of 
the government. During their short stay they were kept under 
the surveillance of the police, and were then conducted to Cron- 
stadt, and thence by steamer to London. They had been mem- 
bers of the # Bildung’s Verein,” a communist club held at Lon- 
don in Windmill Street, and hence were known at St. Petersburg. 


Russians are not allowed to travel abroad without a special 
permission from the emperor. This is not obtained without diffi- 
culty, nor unless the party desirous to leave Russia procures two 
sureties, who enter into a bond of forfeiture of, we believe, three 
hundred roubles silver for the reproduction of the individual at 
the end of three years—this being the utmost time allowed to 
merchants. Noblemen obtain a four years’ leave of absence, but 
may be recalled at anytime. Should they not make their appear- 
ance when required to do so, their estates are liable to confisca- 
tion ; and should their persons be seized afterwards, they may be 
sent to Siberia. Women are rarely allowed to leave the country. 

No person, whether Russian or foreigner, can leave the country 
without a passport. Nor is this granted to him, unless he can 
show, by the production of the papers, that he has inserted three 
advertisements in the newspapers, on different dates, notifying his 
intentions to leave the country. The object of this regulation is 
to prevent persons from leaving the country in debt; for should 
any of his creditors present himself before the police authoritics 
and make a declaration that the applicant for a passport is in- 
debted to him, however small the amount of the debt, the pass- 
port is stopped, and he is a prisoner in the town till he discharges 
the debt. 

To such absurd lengths is this system carried, that after the 
railway between St. Petersburg and Moscow had been opened in 
October, or November, 1851, persons intending to travel by it 
either way had often to wait three days before they could obtain a 
passport to enable them to proceed on the journey—a distance of 
six hundred and seventy-eight versts, equal to some four hundred 
and twenty-three miles—owing to the tedious and multiplied for- 
malities attending the granting of one of these documents. 


If any of our readers should wish to proceed to Russia, they 
will have to apply to the diplomatic agent or consul of the place 
where they reside, and inform him, not only of their object in vis- 
iting Russia, of the nature of their occupation or pursuit, their 
age, their height, the color of their hair and eyes, the shape and 
length of their noses and chins, the breadth of their mouths, the 
particular color or tint of their skin, of any particular mark by 
which they may be distinguished, but they must give the name of 
some party resident at St. Petersburg, to whom they are known. 

On arriving at the frontiers, or at the port of debarcation, your 
passport is scrupulously examined, and the personal description, 
or “ signalement,” carefully compared with your personal appear- 
ance ; your person is scrutinized, your luggage searched and rum- 
maged—not a package remaining untouched, not a shirt unfolded, 
not a pocket unsearched. Every bit of printed paper is taken 
away and torn up in your presence lest it should be part of a 
newspaper, the introduction of which is strictly prohibited. Your 
books, if you have any with you, are taken away, made into a 
package, sealed up and forwarded by the authorities to St. Peters- 
burg to go through the examination by the censors ; and it takes 
often as many months as there are volumes before you get them 
returned to you after an immense deal of trouble, numerous appli- 
cations, and not without a bribe. Some of them you may per- 
haps never see again; assuredly not those that contain matter or 
allusion of a liberal tendency in politics or religion. On your ar- 
rival at St. Petersburg, you have to go through a number of for- 
malities, attend hours and days at different offices before you can 
obtain, in exchange for your passport, a permit to reside a twelve- 
month in Russia, and for which you have to pay then, and at 
every renewal, and even at every removal from one lodging to 
another. You'\may depend upon being honored with a quick, 
direct, but penetrating glance from Count Orloff, the general gov- 
ernor of police—albeit with a very polite reception—and having 
seen you once, he never forgets you. Wherever you lodge, the 
owner of the house takes possession of your passport; and he is 
bound to produce you when called upon to do so. The dwarnick, 
or doorkeeper, who is likewise a police agent, takes a sharp look 
at you ; the street keeper from his little bar at the corner takes an- 
other look at you; the commissary of the quarter honors you 
with a visit, or requests the honor of your company to have a 
good look at you, and very likely to calculate how much he can 
make by you in the way of presents to keep on good terms with 
him ; all his underlings likewise manage to have a good stare at 
you. In short, you are watched and spied everywhere and at 
every step, and you do not know by whom. Every public func- 
tionary, every soldier, every employee, every police agent or offi- 
cer is a spy, either openly or secretly. Should you travel without 
a passport, or have lost it, you are conveyed by soldiers to the 
metropolis in fetters. You neither receive nor send a letter 
through the post-office that is not opened and read before it is 
allowed to leave that establishment. 

The police interfere in everything. A certain style of building 
—the gothic, for instance—is prohibited. Cows are not allowed 
to be sent to grass before a certain day in spring, nor until they 
have all been sprinkled with holy water by the priest in front of 
the church gate. Every occurrence, however trifling, must be 
reported to the emperor in person by the minister of police, who 
is never allowed to absent himself for a moment from his. house 
or office, and whose horses must be ready harnessed to his car- 
riage day and night. 

A notion has obtained that political offenders condemned 
to pass part or the whole of their lives in Siberia are sent thither 


as a matter of course. Nothing of the kind. They are, certainly 
sent off under an escort, but when they have reached half or part 
the distance, they are conveyed back again and thrown into 
prison. These prisons are situated on an island connected with 
St. Petersburg by a bridge, and called Camini Ostroff. The cells 
are subterranean, and in a fortress. At a terrible inundation 
with which St. Petersburg was visited, hundreds of Polish pris- 
oners of rank were drowned in those cells, whilst their families, 
who had been allowed to follow them, were in vain searching for 
them in the wilds of Siberia! 

The police connives at every vice, every crime, provided it re- 
ceives its share of the plunder, or is bribed. The secret police must 
take a solemn oath that he will denounce his nearest and dearest 
relation, and not even inform them that he isa spy. This is nat- 
urally productive of distrust in every family. A father dare not 
speak in the presence vf his son, nor a husband before his wife, 
nor a brother to his brother. Every man looks upon his fellow- 
man as a secret spy, who holds his property, his liberty, or his 
life in his hands. This puts, of course, the greatest restraint 
upon conversation, even at the family board, from which every 
subject that might approach, however distantly, to politics, laws, 
police or government is most carefully avoided. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SAFE. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


O stormy wind of winter-time, 
Moan wildly as you will; 

His rest you cannot trouble now, 
Hiis heart you cannot chill. 


Lean to the earth, 0 summer corn, 
Before the dim wet blast; 

His eyes have seen the golden calm 
Of harvests never past. 


Deep in your bosom fold, O earth, 
Your shining flowers away ; 
His steps are in the lily-fields 
Of never-ending May. 


Draw your red shadows from the wall, 
O beauteous ember-glow ; 

Drift cold about his silent house, 
O white December snow; 


Across the sparkle of the dew 
Dry dust, in whirlwinds, pour, 
Hide, new moon, in the cloudy skies— 
He needs your light no more. 


+ 
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MY RIVAL. 


BY GILBERT LE FEVRE. 


Bricut and happy and peaceful was my villag> home, situated 
in a lovely New England valley, and surrounded by a circle of 
lofty blue hills that rose one above another until they were lost in 
the blue distance of the horizon. Thrifty fields of golden grain 
nodded in the breeze, and cheerful farm houses, and fat cattle, 
and fragrant clover, and trellised honeysuckles, clinging fondly to 
overhanging eaves, and an old gray school-house, and a neat white 
village church, all combined to delight the senses. I was young, 
vigorous, contented—ay, contented and happy, for Fannie Bray, 
my schoolmate and next neighbor, who wa: just sixteen, and two 
years my junior, loved me, and had told me so as plainly as those 
soft, bewitching blue eyes of hers could speak. 

How dearly I loved Fannie ; how I secretly watched her every 
motion at the service in the little meeting-house each Sunday; 
how the sun would creep in through the windows, and, glancing 
athwart her soft and abundant hair, glisten there as though it 
loved to rest upon it. How softly her voice sounded, as she 
joined in the response. And when I walked homeward with her 
by my side, how sweetly she smiled, and how kindly she spoke of 
every one, and how all the young fellows envied me because they 
saw that Fannie loved me. And how—but why should I go on* 
I was happy, too happy, and I often thought, this cannot last; 
there will be some check to the smooth current of my joy, for 
such is fate. 

It was a forward spring, and May-day was to be ushered in on 
the morrow by a garland dance, a May-pole, the choice of a queen 
of beauty to reign for the occasion; a festive board was to be 
spread, and half the village were well near crazy at the bare 
anticipation of the delightful occasion. Of course, I was happy— 
ay, happy as the most enthusiastic; for well I knew that Fannie 
Bray—my Fannie—would be chosen queen of May; and this 
delighted me as much as though I were myself to have been 
elevated to some high honor. Full of anticipation and delight, I 
slept none on the previous night, and was among the first to em- 
bark in the furtherance of the preparations for the festive occasion. 

The hours passed on, the garlanded pole was reared on the vil- 
lage green, the rustic dance was picturesque, the queen—dear 
Fannie—was more lovely than ever, and even the most cynical of 
the villagers gathered about the spot with interest and kindly 
words. But hark! there is the sound of a horse’s hoofs, and a 
gay and dashing rider draws up before the village inn, where he 
dismounts, tosses the rein to the landlord, and desires refreshment 
for himself and his horse. Ere long, attracted by the throng upon 
the green, the stranger joins it, and full of animation enters into 
the spirit of the occasion, chatting pleasantly with one and another, 
and captivating all by his grace and manly beauty. Even Fannie 


looked kindly upon him, and before a half hour had passed, he 
led her forth in the dance! 

Had an adder stung me, I should not have been more poisoned 
in body than I was at once in mind. I grew dizzy, sick at heart 
—I could not bear to look upon the scene, and stole quietly away 
to the neighboring wood, where I threw myself upon the rank 
grass in the shade of the forest, and groaned in agony of spirit. 
How could she look so kindly upon the stranger ‘—how could she 
dance with him* Never before had I so detested the polka as I 
now did, since I had seen Ais arm about Fannie’s waist, and her 
hand resting upon his shoulder! I could not bear to recall the 
sight, and shuddered at the idea. And he, too; how delighted he 
looked—how happy and self-satisfied. I felt as though I could 
strangle him, and involuntarily clutched the dead branches that 
lay by my side, as though I had his throat in my grasp. 

The new comer was polished, town-bred, finely dressed, and 
had withal many attractions that rendered him vastly my superior 
in personal appearance. This I fully realized; and as I saw that 
he was evidently struck with Fannie’s beauty and gentleness, I 
trembled for the result. The stay, which he had apparently in- 
tended at the outset to be one of an hour or so, had already ex- 
tended to a week ; nay, the second week was already entered upon. 
He was constantly with Fannie, and she seemed more than pleased 
with his attentions. I was too prond to interfere, though I loved 
her so dearly I wanted her not, unless she loved me the same; 
and so I was never in the way to interrupt their intercourse. He 
had evidently heard of my intimacy and partizl engagement with 
Fannie, and now I thought when I caught his eye, that I detected 
an expression of triumph there. 

This was too much. I could command my jealousy so far as 
Fannie was concerned, but I could not be exulted over and 
sneered at ; that single glance of his eye fired my spirit of revenge, 
and I inwardly swore vengeance. I brooded over the idea, until 
I worked my feelings up to such a pitch that I was prepared for 
anything. What was lifetome? All its charm was now gone. 
She I loved was faithless ; I cared not to live. But he—he should 
not have her, though she was not to be mine. On this I was re- 
solved ; no matter what resort was necessary, this I resolved upon 
and solemnly swore to. One or two more of those looks—either 
really exulting, or at any rate so seeming to me—fixed my re- 
solve, and brought it to an immediate issue. Charles Wayland 
was the stranger’s name, and I resolved ere another month should 
pass it should be graven upon his tombstone ! 

It was a dark, rainy night, scarcely a month subsequent to that 
happy May morning, that I stood watching the lamp in the win- 
dow of the little inn, which lighted the apartment where my rival 
was now retiring to sleep. Sleep!—I resolved that it should be 
his last long sleep—the sleep of death! All unheeding the pelt- 
ing of the soaking rain, I stood and waited for hours until every 
light in the village had vanished, and the silence of the grave 
reigned over all. Then I stole to the backyard of the inn, noise- 
lessly raised a window, leaped into the kitchen, and groped my 
way through the passages to the door of my rival’s room. Lock, 
there was none, and I easily effected an entrance. It was fear- 
fully dark, but at that moment the moon broke forth and streamed 
into the room through the window, and disclosed my victim 
sleeping before me, at the same time dazzling my eyes, as it was 
reflected back from the shining blade of the dagger I held. 

It was a fearful business, and I trembled in spite of myself. 
Again the moon broke forth and lighted up his face so suddenly 
and distinctly, that I thought for a moment he had awakened. 
The light did cause him to move slightly, and I shrunk back be- 
hind the bedposts to avoid observation. All was still again, and 
in my stockings only I crept towards the bed. How strangely 
the moon kept bursting out and pouring its intense light into the 
room! I thought I had never seen it so brilliant before—it dazzled 
me fairly ; and the steel I held looked like fire, with its polished 
surface thus illumined. There was no time for hesitation. I 
drew hastily towards the bed, the clouds intervened between the 
moon and the earth, as if to throw a veil over the deed; I raised 
my arm to strike, when the bright and dazzling light again 
streamed full upon my victim’s face! Ishuddered at his uncon- 
sciousness! My hand fell by my side, I could not strike. 

Still I stood there resolved; my dagger dropped, the ringing 
noise awoke him, we grappled each other, his hot breath was upon 
my face, his grasp at my throat, I struck—struck deep and true! 
Not a groan escaped his lips, but as the moon once more broke 
forth and lighted up the room, his eyes rested on me in recogni- 
tion and reproach; gradually his hand relinquished its pressure 
upon my neck, his head fell back, and he sunk heavily upon the 
floor. He was dead! 

How my temples throbbed, how my heart beat, how my brain 
reeled. I rushed forth into the cold night air, and its damp 
breath revived me. But whither was I to fly? I was 2 murderer! 
O, the terrible oppression that was weighing me down! I could 
not fly ; Icould not place one foot before another—my feet seemed 
to suddenly become useless. O, how the memory of that last look 
of my victim haunted me! I could not forget it for a moment; 
those eyes, though closed in death, seemed still gazing upon me, 
piercing my very soul, and stabbing me to the heart like daggers. 
I sunk helplessly upon the ground, and lay there motionless. 

At last I strove to pray. Dare I to pray after what I had just 
done? No; my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. I strove 
to clasp my hands and lift them heavenward in supplication, even 
though I spoke not—for O, how the weight of my crime bore me 
down! I could not lift my hands. Were they palsied? Had I 
lost the power of motion? With bitter sternness of will I resolved 
to conquer by the influence and strength of the mind the weakness 
of the body. I struggled and awoke! Is it possible? Yes; J 
was in bed, and ail this was a dream ! 
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INDIAN OLDTOWN, 
Oldtown, a view of which we give above, is situated on the 
west side of the Penobscot River, and contains a part of Martha’s 
Island. A steamer runs from here to the Madawamkeag River, 
the heart of the lumbering country. A great amount of lumber 
: is cut above and driven down the river and sawed in this town. 
Oldtown is the principal place of embarkation and debarkation 


ged lumbermen, who go up the river and camp out during 


or five months in the winter, while engaged in cutting timber 
—and having started-the “drives” in.the spring they return with 
them. The engraving below represents the saw-mills at this 
place, where much of the eastern Inmber is made. There is here 
a settlement of the Penobscot Indians, upon an island in the river 
called “Indian Oldtown.” The-remnant of the tribe consists of 
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VIEW OF OLDTOWN, ON THE PENOBSCOT RIVER, MAINE. 


hundred families, who live in a number of small, 


wellings upon the island. They are of the Catholic religion, 
have a priest resident upon the island—and prominently in view 
a colossal cross set upon the ground near the church. "The sup 
age themselves by cultivating the island, which is very 

y the manufacture of baskets, and by catching fish, of which 
there are great numbers in the river, close to their doors. 
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‘ SAW-MILLS ON THE PENOBSCOT RIVER, AT OLDTOWN, MAINE. 


NANDE. 


TOWN HALL, NORTHAMPTON. 
The view we present in the 
engraving above is taken from a 
drawing by Mrs. L. Ann Chand- 
ler, of , and is a represen- 
tation of the Town Hall in North- 
ampton, Mass. It is built of 
brick, in the gothic style of archi- 
tecture, and covered with mastic 
stone. Itis one hu t long 
by sixty wide, and was erected 
in 1851, at a cost of $20,000. 
The lower story contains offiecs 
for town clerk, selectmen, and 
“ Young Men’s Institute,” while 
the upper story is a large hall, 
used for town purposes, lectures, 
agricultural fairs, etc., and is ca- 
pable of seating about one thou- 
sand persons.’ The building oc- 
cupies the old site of the late 
Eben Hunt's house, which has 
been moved back, and may be 
seon in the rear. The architect 
of this beautiful building is Mr. 
William F Pratt, a native of 
Northampton, #-young man of 
much promise, and who is fast 
rising in his profession. (To the 
ven us view o nitarien 
From this hall an. en- 
chanting view may be. had of 
Mount Holyoke, 830 feet, and 
Mount Tom, 1214 fuét above the 
river, and the verdant meadows 
on the Connecticut River, which. 
is one mile and a half distant. 
Northampton stands unrivalled - 
in New England for the beaut 
of its scenery, the gentle wind- 
ings and curves of its”. 


beautiful drives, and the vener- 


here given usin the foreground,’ £ 


The country in the immediate 
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TOMB OF THE MARTYRS, BROOKLYN, LONG ISLAND. 


‘Such a Repu 


TOMB OF THE MARTYRS. 

The engraving herewith was 
drawn from nature some time 
since by Mr. Lewis P. Clover, 
of New York, and one of the sur- 
viving prisoners of the Dartmoor 
massacre. The monument stands 
adjoining the navy yard in the 
city of Brooklyn, Long Island. 
It was once surrounded by a rail- 
ing, each section of which bore 
the name of one of the original 
thirteen States; the fragment 
represented has been torn away, 
since the drawing was made. 
On the right, as shown in the 
sketch, is an old willow, which’ 
in its prime: must have ° 
large and handsome, bat it now. 
looks decayed, having had its 
top torn from the’ trunk by the: 


- violence of lightning or barri- 


cane. The piece of ground on 
which the monument stands is. 
of triangular form ; on. one side 
of it is an old house, on the other 
a brick wall of the nary yard, 


‘ahd in: front rans the public 


strect. Next. the street. the 
ground is faced by @ stone wall 
surmounted by a broad fence. 
‘The monanient is upon a hill or 
mound, abont ten feet above the: 
- which has been ent 


equally. sacred state rights. 
Hie ust endure forever.” 
—On north side of the cupom: “ The’ 
Constitution of the United States, con- 
sisting of two parts, the supremé sove- 


re and the unadulterated states 
rights 


one and indivisible. These 
the 


chamber to the vaults, in which will 


be the busts or other por- 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MYSTERIOUS ONE. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


Mysterious One; in whom abound 
All forms divine, all power to save ; 
Whose righteous laws no change confound, 
Whose word subsides the angry wave ; 
Heed thou thy humble servant’s theme, 


Bathe thou his mind in wisdom’s beam. 


Teach him to learn, in later life, 
The earnest calls of living truth ; 
And keep, unchanged, and free from strife, 
The bright, untarnished time of youth ; 
When not a cloud of error threw 


Its sombre shade athwart bis view, 


A feeble being, formed of dust, 
The sport of every change in fate,— 
To thee, he turns, with prayerful trust, 
That thou’lt not leave him desolate ; 
But grant him courage, such as bere 
Through scenes of trial, men of yore. 


Broadcast, in nature’s wide expanse, 
Unnumbered worlds, like gems are set, 
Which beam as beacons, to enhance 
Some dawning glories, distant yet ; 
But in the scale which weighs the whole, 
How far transcends one human soul! 


For all those worlds must fade away, 
And sink in dark, forgetful night ; 
But spirit, born of endless day, 
Will fiourish in eternal light; 
Receiving there, rewards from Him, 
Who rules the highest cherubim. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE HERMIT OF THE APENNINES. 


BY DRE. J. H. ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


“In quiet retirement from the jarring, unsatisfactory scenes of 
the turbulent, avaricious world I will spend the remainder of my 
days, content to escape thus easily from care and anxiety. Here, 
amid these rural retreats, shall I be happy, disturbed neither by 
dreams of silly ambition, nor betrayed by the fickleness of some 
fair but faithless mistress. What to me is the glory of knightly 
achievements? Have I not already excelied in arms, and tasted 
the hollowness of the hypocritical voice of adulation? Power 
and authority I no longer aspire to—and since the maiden I love 
is denied me by fate, I will e’en be content to seek my enjoyments 
in this obscure spot, in profitable refiection and intellectual pur- 
suits; and soon the name of Ludovico Doria will cease to be men- 
tioned in Florence, and his gallant feats no longer be remembered 
by his brothers in arms. These humble walls, the varied scenery 
around me, the surrounding mountains, all harmonize with my 
present feelings and intentions; therefore I will not complain 
more of destiny nor the vicissitudes of human life. But what 
noise is this I hear? It is not unlike the tread of armed men. 
Who comes to disturb my peaceful quietude and distract my 
thoughts from profitable meditation ?”’ 

“‘ Swords and helmets! what kind of a nest have we stumbled 
upon here ?” cried a jovial voice. 

At that moment an armed man appeared at the open door of 
the hermitage. 

“What now, rude soldier? Why dost thou thus uncourteously 
disturb the quiet of one who has given up earth and all its vani- 
ties? Depart, thou worldly man, in peace, nor divert my reflec- 
tions from their proper channel,” said Ludovico, in a voice of 
great sanctity. 

“ Be not churlish, good recluse. I represent, in my own re- 
doubtable person, the noblest of all professions,” returned the man 
in mail. 

“Speak not lightly of what thou evidently knowest little 
about,” replied the hermit. 

“ Thy speech is ambiguous, holy father.” 

“JT mean, simply, that thou speakest disparagingly of religion,” 
added Ludovico. 

“Far from it; but @ truce to words. What sort of vintage 
have you ?” 

“ Vintage ! how great is thy presumption! I came not hither 
to pamper my appetite, but to do penance for my sins.” 

“] will wager an hundred scudi, signor hermit, that there is 
choice wine within a few yards of where I stand.” 

“ Enter and rest yourself on this rough bench, and tell me why 
you are here. Let your companions stay without, for, in good 
sooth, my poor hermitage will hold but few persons with comfort.” 

The cavaliere readily complied with this invitation, and Ludo- 
vico resumed the conversation as follows : fi 

“ And now let me ask, why you are up here so near the Apen- 
nines ?” he said. 


My tongue is so dry that I can answer no 


lent anchorite.” 

The recluse arose and took from a small cupboard an ciate 
flask of wine and placed it, with a large drinking cup, before the 
thirsty soldier. He took a deep draught, smacked his lips, and 
gave unmistakable evidences of enjoyment. 

“I have not quaffed such vintage for many aday.. A rare her- 
mit are,you, by the mass! Better wine cannot be found in the 
Florentine republic,” he said, eyeing the hermit closely. “ Ah, 


now I bethink me, your question remains unanswered. But, upon 
my honor, I must be discreet, for I know not what party you may 


feel inclined to side with,” 


“Do not fear, prudent sir, I take no interest whatever in the 
worldly brawls going on around me, and therefore occupy ground 
neutral to all parties. So speak on without reserve.” 

“As you seem to be a worthy man, and as your wine is of the 
best, I will tell you the cause of my being here. Iam in the hon- 


orable service of the Florentine republic, and Iam now leading 
ome bold and merry fellows to subdue a stronghold perched up 


here in the mountai heaven knows where.” 

“The castle of a Ghibelline lord ?”’ said Doria. 

“ Just so, fair sir; and a powerful one he is represented to be.” 

“ Fill your cup again. By what name is this lord known ?” 

“Castruco, and it is said that his castle is exceedingly strong. 
But what care we of the Condottieri? to go to battle is to go to 
victory.” 

“ Not always, not always, doughty sir; hirelings are not inva- 
riably the most valiant,”’ returned Doria, sarcastically. 

“ Your calling saves you from punishment, as it has your con- 
Jreres more than once ; but as I have observed, your vintage has 
such a flavor—” 

“ Si, signor, I remember that you were always a wine-bibber, 
and uproarious over your cups,” said Ludovico. 

“Come now, my stout hermit, that is mere badinage! 
where did you know me ?” P 

“T used once to be acquainted with a gasconading Condottiero, 
called Francesco Vargas, but who, withal, was of gentle descent 
and possessed of many good qualities,” returned Doria, with a 
smile. 

“Ha! now your voice begins to have a familiar sound. Look 
up that I may see your face. By the mass! it is the noble Lu- 
dovico Doria. A strange meeting, this. In the name of my pat- 
ron saint I ask what has brought you to this singular life?” re- 
joined Francesco, greatly astonished. ’ 

“ The tale is too long to relate in detail, Sir Vargas, but I am 
tired of the world, sated with its pleasures, and—” 

“ Disappointed in love.” 

“ You are not altogether wrong, friend Francesco, nor yet quite 
right. It is true that I once saw a very beautiful maiden who 
much excited my admiration, but as to saying that I was really 
entrapped in the meshes of love, conscientiously I cannot.” 

“But why did you not take courage, noble Ludovico, and lay 
siege to the fair one’s heart ?” 

“ Ah, sir, she was a nun, and I never saw her but once, and 
then in the streets of Florence. She disappeared, and I have 
never been able to get any clue to the place of her residence, nor 
even her name ; but I do confess that the donzella was wondrously 
beautiful, and I often sigh with unfeigned regret when I reflect 
that she is lost to me forever.” 

“ Zest, noble Doria! why, she has never been found! Ah, you 
are sadly stricken, I see, by the charms of the unknown damsel. 
By the honor of knighthood, Italy lost a peerless knight when 
the fairy charms of the lovely nun turned the head of Ludovico,” 
said his visitor, in a jocular tone. 

“A truce to raillery ! tell me how you expect to take the castle 
of Castruco.” 

“ By stratagem—for I have too much regard for the lives of 
my men to trust myself too near ; and it is said that Castruco is 
cruel to the last degree.” 

“You had better abandon this enterprise and turn your arms in 
another direction—for the castle is perched on the summit of a 
high rock, upon which there is not room to place engines and 
men enough to work them. Believe me, you will get nothing but 
broken bones from this expedition.” 

“ Listen ; I have heard that the fierce lord of Castruco has a 
handsome daughter.” 

“ By our lady! you talk atrandom. What has that to do with 
storming the castle ?” 

* Much, for I will first lay siege to the fair one’s heart. When 
Ihave stormed that, it will be comparatively easy to get possession 
of the castle.” 

“It is not always so light a matter to win the love of donzella, 
Francesco.” 

“ You know my success in that way, brave Ludovico,” replied 
Vargas, with considerable spirit. 

“I know that yot®were always a vain fellow, with but a small 
share of modesty, ever ready to believe that every maiden who 
chanced to look at you was really in love with your plain face and 
rather awkward person.” 

“Sheer envy on your part makes you say so. I shall take 
Castruco by singing love songs under the walls, fingering a gui- 
tar, winking with my eyes, and by the repetition of certain studied 
speeches. Come, Sir Ludovico, join this enterprise and we will J 
share t..2 glory and the profits.” 

“No worldly Vargas, I must strive to forget warlike arts, 

rather than to throw away my rosary tomingle in the bloody foray 
and s:orm castles; and as for treacherous schemes like that you 
prope ¢, I'never prided myself in them.” 
, “Wal, every one to his fancy ; so stay here, if you will, and 
occupy your time with silly mummery; but as for me, I will 
follow in the beaten track fate has marked out for me, content to 
pe a condottiero. I shall conceal my men near the castle, and 
then undertake this notable adventure like a sentimental trouba- 
dour, with song and guitar. So adieu, most abstemious ascetic, 
and be sure to keep on hand a plentiful supply of this choice juice 
of the generous vine.” 

Francesco Vargas left the hermitage, and Doria soon heard 
him, with his followers, riding away with as much haste as the 


Pray 


uneven and rocky ground would permit. 


CHAPTER II. 


Lupovi0o sat musing @ long time after his former companion 
in arms had gone. Being of a frank and honorable disposition 


he scorned anything that savored of treachery and deceit. He 
had been in the pay of various noted nobles, and distinguished 
himself by his high and manly bearing, never stooping to acts re- 
quiring for their prop and support falsehood and chicanery. 
When Francesco unfolded his villanous plan, it was with diffi- 


culty that he could suppress his rising indignation, inasmuch as 


he considered such a course of action utterly beneath an Italian 
cavaliere. Of the lord of Castruco he knew in reality but little ; 
but various reports had reached his ears concerning the boldness 
with which he had hitherto kept his castle during various attacks 
that had been made upon it by the Florentine republic. He was 


aware that it was rumored that he was fierce and cruel, often put- 


ting those, who fell into his power through the chances of war, to 
death in a barbarous manner. 

But deeds like these could not be wondered at (even providing 
they were true), in times like those, when thousands lived solely 
by wars and fightings, and nobles maintained their castles and 
power by the mere force of arms. 


While Doria was meditating on the baseness of Vargas there 
came a light and timid knock at the door. 

Enter,” said Ludovico. 

The door was hesitatingly pushed open, and a female figure, 
whose features were concealed by a veil that reached to her waist, 
was visible. Doria fixed his eyes upon this interesting object 
with a long look of surprise, from which he was aroused to a 
sense of his rudeness by the sound of a silvery voice. 

“ Devout hermit, my waiting woman has had a fall from her 
horse, and I have intruded upon your meditations to ask your 
assisstance,” she said. 

“ Call it not an intrusion, gentle lady—it is my calling to do 
good; I will hasten to the aid of the sufferer. Where is she?’ 
returned Ludovico. 

“Not far, signor hermit—at your door, almost. 
Doria hurried to assist the serving woman into his dwelling, 
and to offer such aid as his means afforded. Fortunately she was 
more frightened than hurt, and a little wine and a few assuring 

words soon calmed her fears. 

“Ts not this solitary life irksome?” asked the lady, while her 
attendant was resting and recovering ber equanimity. 

“IT cannot say that it is, although it is possible that I occasion- 
ally feel the loss of my former associates.”’ 

“TI see a guitar—are you a master. of the instrament?” she 
continued, in the same mellow tones. 

“ Not a master, but I sometimes amuse myself by touching the 

8.” 

“Will you oblige me?” resumed the maiden, in a resistless 
voice. 

“ It is not in my power to refuse,” rejoined Doria, gallantly. 
Tuning his instrument he proceeded to play and sing with un- 
common skill and pathos ; and the burden of the song seemed to 
be his own hopeless love for a young and charming nun. In 
easily flowing numbers he dwelt on the beauty of his enslaver, 
and how her loveliness had ever since kept him in thrall. 

Of course he did not confess in so many words that he was tell- 
ing the story of his own fruitless passion, but the earnestness 
with which he sung, and the feeling manifested in every stanza, 
must have told the most indifferent listener that such was the fact ; 
and thus the veiled signorita must evidently have understood it. 

Having complimented him on his singing, she remarked, in a 
careless way, apparently : 

“T imagined that I beheld near your door marks indicating 
that quite a body of horsemen had recently passed along. Tell 
me hermit, am I right ?” 

“ Si, signorita,” replied Doria, quite enchanted with the musi- 
cal voice, and greatly desiring to have a glimpse of the lips that 
gave it form. 

“ And might I ask whither they are going? It appears to me 
there is small hope of spoil in these parts.” 

“To storm some castle in the mountains, I trow, lady.” 

“ Castruco’s, I’ll wager!” exclaimed the maiden, lightly. 

“I never meddle with these matters—but I will not gainsay 
you, nor accept your wager,” said Ludovico, with a smile. 

“Another question, most austere hermit. Who leads this 
adventure ?” 

“A rattle-brained Condottiero—one Francesco Vargas.” 

“Has he an unpreposseszing face, an awkward person, and 
much vanity?” 

“ Faith, lady, you have hit it !’” 

“Perhaps he has a smooth tongue; sych ugly coxeombs are 

wont,” resumed the maiden. 

“ Smooth and flattering, fair donzella.” 

“ Pardon me, meditative signor, but will he not rather trust to 
his tongue than to his arms in this enterprise, think you ?” 

** Most likely—I doubt it not.” 

“T thank you for your courtesy, good recluse. I will remem- 
ber your kindness,” said the lady, arising to depart. 

“ But might I venture to inquire the name of one whose voice 
is so agreeable to my ears, and whose person is so pleasant to 
my sight?” asked Ludovico, stammering and blushing like a 

damsel. 

“If you should ever desire to know the name of so unimpor- 
«tant a person as myself I leave you to the task of seeking it out 
by your own ingenuity,” she answered, playfully, as Doria assist- 
ed her to the saddle of her white palfrey. Both mistress and 
maid rode away, leaving our hermit quite bewildered and cap- 
tivated. 

By some species of magic the deportment of the ‘veiled 
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female had called up the remembrance of the unknown nun 
whom he had seen in the streets of Florence, followed to a chapel, 


and then lost sight of in the crowd. His former passion seemed 


to revive and concentrate on the unknown donzejla. He gazed 
after her until she was lost to view in the mountains, and then 
sighed tliat he could see her no longer. 

On the afternoon of the next day he threw aside his simple 


habit, dressed himself like a minstrel, and taking his guitar, is- 
sued from his quiet seclusion and directed his steps towards the 


mountains. His design he scarcely knew himself, but inaction 
made him wretched, and so he resolved to seek some adventure. 

After walking a considerable time he drew near a castle far up 
& mountain, reared upon a gigantic rock. From its position Lu- 
dovico deemed it well nigh impregnable. Upon two sides it over- 


looked a dizzy height, a third was defended by towering crags, 
while the fourth alone was accessible with safety to neck and limb 


—accessible to those who came with peaceable intentions. 

Doria stood and gazed at the castle for several minutes, fully 
persuaded that it belonged to one of those nobles obnoxious to the 
Florentine republic. While absorbed in these reflections he saw 
& person scrambling up the mountain in a manner in which it 
had, probably, seldom been scaled, 

“That must be Francesco,” said Ludovico, ta himself, “ and 
this unquestionably is the castle of Castruco. Not an easy task 
is before yonder imprudent knight. Lightly the jovial soldier of 
fortune values his neck, and if he gets not a fall then his good 
genius powerfully protects him. Hardly would it fare with him 
should one of Castruco’s cross-bowmen send a shaft after him; 
for good faith, he goes without his armor in this strange embassy. 
Like a simpleton I fear he will run his neck into a halter.” 

Doria sat down and watched the climber until the sun set and 
the darkness hid him from sight, and then advanced toward the 
castle by the ordinary way by which visitors were received, who 
went thither peaceably disposed. 

Knowing that Francesco would not commence his dangerous 
game until evening was considerably advanced, he did not hasten 
his footsteps up the ascent, but lingered as he proceeded to scan 
the wild scenery lying in dim, dreamy obscurity around him. At 
the proper time, however, he was near the spot which had excited 
his interest. He dared not approach within a certain distance 
lest he should be discovered, and saluted by an arrow from some 
faithful watcher on the wall. 

Ludovico was not fated to wait long for the expected serenade 
of Francesco. Soon a gentle prelude on his guitar was wafted 
to his attentive ears ; then the player grew bolder and strummed 
more energetically, and finally accompanied his instrument with 
his voice. It is not needful that we should repeat the words of 
his song—but the reader may be assured that it abounded with 
all the tropes, metaphors and extravagances of that period. 

** The rogue tongues it right gallantly,” said Ludovico, “ and 
were it not for his ordinary looks and ungainly figure he might 
e’en hope to storm the haughty lord’s daughter.’’ . 

The wily cavaliere ceased, and lo the lattice was opened and a 
female face revealed ; but whether the features were fair Doria 
could not tell, the distance being so great and the moon so pale. 

“Now a parley takes place,” added our adventurer. “St. Ja- 
go! what voice is that? By my knightly word it is the veiled 
lady that speaks! O, Francesco, thou arrant knave, I have a 
mind to punish thy temerity.” 

“Thou art a practised musician. Didst ever trill that lay 
before under lady’s lattice ?” asked the maiden. 

“T never sung it until inspired by thy beauty,” returned Vargas. 

“ That’s false!” muttered Doria. ‘I have heard him sing it 
at least a dozen times.” 

“« And prithee tell me when beauty so poor as mine chanced to 
inspire thee, signor ?” returned the donzella. 

Was’t ever in Florence, lady ?”’ 

“ Often, gentle troubadour,” replied the signorita, with a laugh- 
ing voice. 

“‘ Well, it was there I saw thee, and have had no peace of mind 
since,” rejoined the intriguing knight. 

“It is most strange that she condescends to talk thus with an 
unknown person. I marvel much at it,” mused Ludovico. The 
indignation of our knight can hardly be conceived when he 
beheld a postern opened by the fair one’s own hand to admit the 
false Vargas ; and this was done after only a faint show of maiden 
coyness. 

Full of angry and jealous feelings, Ludovico at first resolved 
to walk back to the hermitage and take no further interest in one 
so unworthy of his thoughts; but his mood changed before he 
had proceeded ten paces. Returning and advancing to the spot 
where Francesco had employed his minstrelgy to such effect, he 
tried his own skill in the gentle craft. , 

He was an exquisite player, and nature, luckily, had endowed 
him with a mellow and pleasing voice. 

When he thought he had toyed long enough with the strings to 
attract attention, he sang as follows : 

“ 


F Beware! lend not a willing ear— 
Dangers encompass you. 


Close thy lattice, lad 
List not to mi 


“ Treason is near,—thy vassals call, 
Place watchmen in each tower, 
Let stout retainers man the wall, 
Night is a dangerous hour.” 
While Ludovico was querying whether he had not wasted his 
minstrelsy on the thankless air, the following ready rejoinder was 
made from the lattice. 


“Minstrel, I trust not half I hear, 
Professions are so vain 
They fall unnoted on my ear, 


Nor are recalled again. 


‘Tis seldom that my lattice opes 
troubadour ; 


“I know that treason lurking near 
Seeks even lady’s bower; 
But woe to traitor entering here 


Trusting to Cupid's power. 


“To d d and felon’s chain, 
The 


The instant the song was concluded the lattice was closed, and 
Doria saw the singer no more that night. He wended his solita- 


ry way to his dwelling in a more confused and bewildered state of 


mind than when he went forth. That it was Castruco’s daughter 
who had sought his assistance at the hermitage he could no longer 
doubt; for he felt assured that he could never forget the tones of 
her voice. That Francesco was entrapped and in imminent peril 
was equally apparent, unless the maiden had practised unheard- 
of duplicity in the rejoinder to his well-meant warning ; but that 
idea he rejected as being too unreasonable to be entertained. He 
resolved not only to endeavor to save Vargas, but to aid, as much 
as his newly assumed character would admit, the old lord in the 
defence of his castle. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Lupovico was still revolving this subject in his mind, on the 
ensuing morning, when a man of advanced age and venerable as- 
pect stopped at his door and asked for a draught of water. Doria 
hastened to offer him not only water but wine, so struck was he 
with his honest countenance and respectful tone. 

“ Do you live in these parts ?” he asked. 

“ Si, signor, and more’s the pity—for there’s little peace now 
for those who dwell in the mountains. The Florentines give the 
Ghibellines no rest now-a-days,” he replied. 

“In whose service may you be, worthy signor?” continued 
Ludovico. 

“T have been in the service of the Castrucos, father and son, 
for twenty years,” rejoined the old man. 

‘«T have heard that the castle is well nigh impregnable.” 

* Castruco has kept it thus far, but heaven only knows how 
soon it may fall into the hands of the Florentines,” sighed the 
aged servitor. 

“And why so? Is not the brave lord of Castruco able to 
make as strong a defence as ever ?” 

“ Ah, sir, you little know the changes that have taken place 
there. If I thought you would not betray the secret—” 

“Speak on—I pledge my honor that I will in no wise preju- 
dice his cause.” 

“‘ Sad is the day upon which I say it, but Castruco sleeps in 
the family vault with his ancestors.” 

“ You surprise me ; how long has he been dead?” 

“For these two months or more—but we have kept it a secret 
that the terror which his name inspired in the past may still be 
our protection.” 

“ And who made the gallant defence when the castle was at- 
tacked a few weeks ago by a strong party of Condottieri 77 

“His only daughter—Fidelia—the fairest maiden that was 
ever endowed with castle and lands.” 

“ But why does she not wed, that she may have an arm to de- 
fend her rights ?”’ asked Doria, earnestly. 

“ That is a delicate point, good recluse, and you should ask her 
that question yourself. But this very morning she made a vow 
to the Virgin that she would offer her hand to any knight who 
would make good her castle against the unjust aggressions of the 
Florentine republic.” 

“ Said she so?” exclaimed Ludovico, starting to his feet. 

“ She did, worthy hermit, but it likes her not that it be bruited 
abroad at present, because the damsel is excessively modest, and 
hesitates to let her vow become public; although if I had my 
way I would bid a herald go forth and proclaim it all over Italy, 
when there would be such a flocking to her standard as has nev- 
er before been seen within ten leagues of Florence. Farewell, 
courteous recluse, and may your pious meditations be blest.” 

“ One more question before you go—I feel an interest in this 
matter. Listen; would you make your fortune, old man, and 
see good days ?” 

“ Only in the path of honor and integrity.” 

“ With your honesty I would not tamper, but I wish to be ad- 
mitted to the castle and provided with a suit of your late master’s 
armor.” 

“« This to me!” exclaimed the servitor, sadly. 
you tempt me to betray my gentle mistress ?” 

“ Heaven forefend! I propose to serve the peerless Fidelia, and 
keep her castle against all who may have the audacity to assail it.” 

“‘ Methinks one used to the missal and the rosary could scarcely 


“And would 


“reconcile himself to a helmet, or fit his hand to a lance or pon- 


derous blade. Thy ambition is inordinate, and not in keeping 
with the austerity of thy calling. Let me advise thee to stickto 
thy books and thy sage meditations, thy black bread and thy 
coarse j 

“Be not deceived by appearances,” rejoined Ludovico. “I 
can do my devoir right well on horseback or on foot, with battle- 
axe or with martel, with sword or with lance.” 

‘‘ I know not thy degree, whether thea _artnoble or ignoble, 
gentle or simple, for thou art new in thesggparts,and even thy 
hermit name is not known to half-a-dozem (petagms?in the moun- 


tains ; nevertheless I like thy bearing and thy tone, and if thou 
wilt swear by the sacred cross—symbol of our faith—to do naught 


to the prejudice of my sweet mistress, I will even conduct thee 


safely to her castle.” 

“Look! here is the cross—I swear, and Ludovico never yet 
forfeited his word.” 

“ Follow, and I will lead thee straight to the stronghold which 
has so long defied the arms of the Florentines.” 


“ Lead on, and betray me not, on your peril ; and if thou hast 


deceived me it shall be the worse for thee and thy employers ; for 


this hand is not a novice in the art of bestowing lusty blows.” 
“Signor, thou talkest bravely for a hermit, and I hope thy 
deeds may bear out thy sturdy speech.” 
Doria followed the footsteps of the servitor with his heart 


swelling ardently to perform wondrous deeds of valor in behalf 
of Lady Fidelia, now sole mistress of Castruco. Toiling up the 


stern mountain side, the parties at length reached the grim portal 
of the castle, and after a few words between his conductor and the 
men-at-arms within, were admitted, and the massive gate closed 
behind them with a harsh and grating sound. 

“ A poor place, by my troth, for muttering monks and effemi- 
nate hermits !” said a stout retainer, casting contemptuous glances 
at Ludovico. 

“It seems to me but poor policy to admit such fellows when 
there are so many traitors abroad,”’ added another. 

“ Be content,” continued a third, “ for those who pass the por- 
tal in seasons like this go not out again; on this point our orders 
are strict, you know.” 

Without heeding these significant remarks, Doria pursued his 
way to the armory preceded by the old man. 

“Here,” said the latter, “you may select such a panoply of 
mail and such weapons as may best please you.” 

“‘ Select for me the armor worn by the lord of Castruco. Methinks 
this should be it, it bears such undoubted evidence to hardy blows 
received in close encounter.” 

“ Right, signor, and good service hath it done to him who will 
wear it no more.” 

Doria quickly donned the harness of a steel-clad warrior, and 
no longer looked nor acted the hermit. Closing his visor so that 
his features might not be seen, he repaired immediately to the 
walls and battlements to see what arrangements had been made 
for defence. His appearance was hailed by some with awe, and 
others with admiration; for there were those ready to believe 
that Castruco had returned to strengthen the hearts of his retain- 
ers, and do battle once more for his own. Already had the 
Florentine knights and men-at-arms, alarmed by the protracted 
absence of their leader, Francesco Vargas, left their coverts and 
began to place their engines for an assault. Although they found 
it a difficult task to make these preparations they persevered gal- 
lantly, and were soon ready to try the strength of the place. A 
knight came forward and demanded that Vargas should be in- 
stantly delivered into their hands, safe and sound, or they would 
make such a demonstration on Castruco as it had never before 
experienced ; nor would they return to their employers until the 
obnoxious castle was levelled with the ground. 

“‘ Swear, by your knightly word, that you will immediately go 
back to Florence, and Vargas shall be released without any injury 
done to his person,” said Doria, in reply. 

This offer was indignantly rejected, and the Florentines com- 
menced a most furious attack, which greatly intimidated many of 
the defenders. One of the engines was worked with such good 
effect that it threatened to make a breach in the walls. 

At that crisis the beautiful Fidelia appeared on the battlements, 
exhorting the men-at-arms, squires and knights to courage and 
perseverance. Instantly Ludovico identified her with the lovely 
nun whose charms had so stormed his heart at Florence. 


Sinking on one knee at her feet, he swore to defend her castle 
or perish in theattempt. Calling on his mento follow him he rushed 
from the sally-ports so unexpectedly on the besiegers that they 
fled in dismay, and the engines were thrown over the cliff and 
dashed into pieces. This onset saved the castle; the besiegers 
retired discomfited, leaving our hero to receive from the lips of 
the Lady Fidelia words of acknowledgement and thanks. 

“Unknown knight,” she said, “thou hast not disgraced my 
father’s armor. Unhelm, that I may behold the countenance of 
my noble defender.” 

He obeyed, and the mistress of Castruco blushed with pleasure 
when she beheld the features of Ludovico the hermit. 

“ Fair lady, Iam called Ludovico Doria—a name known in 
Italy, and never linked with dishonor,” replied the knight, proudly. 

“ A noble and renowned name, indeed, and all Italy hath rung 
in its praise. May I be so bold as to ask what could induce so 
celebrated a cavalicre to renounce the world and its blandishments ?” 

“Your own peérless beauty,” he answered, “ when I saw yon in 
the habit of a nun, at Florence.” 

“ And shall you return to the hermitage, Signor Ludovico ?” 

“Not if you will retain me in your service,” answered the 
knight, again kneeling at her feet. 

“ Arise, brave Doria, there is little need that you should be a 
suppliant where you can command,” rejoined the maiden extend- 
ing her hand with a smile and a blush. 

“ Never was man so fortunate!” exclaimed Ludovico, en- 
thusiastically. 

Subseyuent events proved that Signor Doria had either sued or 
“ commanded ” to excellent effect; for before many months had 
elapsed he was the acknowledged lord of Castruco, with one of 
the fairest brides in Italy. 

He made an honorable compromise with the Florentine repub- 
lic, and ceased to talk about the follies of the world and the hol- 


lowness of its pleasures. , 


And when I seem to feed their hopes 
He shall go forth no more.” | 
| 
| 
i 
| 
! 
lay; 
Thoughtiess damsel, have a care— 4 
Be warned while you may. . 
| 
| 
a 
. . 4 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


During the season of frosts, when 
the earth is covered with a thick man- 
tle of snow, and life seems every- 
where concealed, certain plants show 
themselves here and there along the 
hedges, on the skirts of woods, in 
hilly places, and spread upon the soil 
their end, green and vigorous leaves, 
from which rise large, greenish, white 
or purple flowers. These plants are 
the hellebores, which 9 in the 
winter or the beginning spring. 
There are several species—that which 
our engraving represents is the East- 
ern hellebore. ancients employ- 
ed the hellebore as a purgative, and 
moreover attributed to it an almost 
certain action for the cure of mental 
maladies. In the origin of the heroic 
times, a certain Melampus, at once 
shepherd, soothsayer and physician, 
had remarked the ry effect produc- 
ed by this plant on his sick goats, had 
extolled its use, and soon extended it 
to different human maladies. He 
had, among others, cured the strange 
madness of the danghters of Proetus, 
King of Argos, who fancied them- 
selves changed into cows. The hand 
of one of the princesses, and a por- 
tion of the kingdom of Argos, were 
the reward of his cares. Temples 
were erected to him in consequence, 
and from that time the hellebore be- 
came celebrated. In the days of the 
Romans, its medicinal virtues were 
still in great vogue ; the sick went to 
make use of this specific to Anticyros, 
an island near Eubea, and it passed 
into a proyerb to send thither every 
individual whose brain did not seem 


to enjoy its normal faculties. Navigat Anticyros (Let us go to 
Anticyros), says Horace, of a certain poet whom he attacked in 
his satires. ‘Not only was the hellebore employed by the ancients 
as a powerful purgative, not only did it serve to cure mental 
alienations, but the philosophers used it largely in their grave oc- 
cupations, to keep their heads clear and their minds active. The 
bellebore thus performed the service which our men of intelligence 
and thonght seck of coffee. Now to which of the species of hel- 
lebores known at this day, must we refer the hellebore extolled by 


the ancients? For a long time it was 
thought to be the black hellebore— 
commonly called in Europe, the 
Christmas rose ;—but it is not so. 
Mr. De Tournfort having made a 
voyage to Anticyros and Mt. Olym- 
us—places formerly the most cele- 
rated among those where the mar- 
vellous plant was found—discovered 
only one species different from the 
common ones of Western Europe, to 
which he gave the name of Eastern 
hellebore. It is to be presumed that 
this is the plant employed by the an- 
cients. For the rest, they spoke of 
two kinds of hellebore—the white hel- 
lebore and the black hellebore. The 
first docs not belong to the genus, it 
is a veratrum, the veratrum album of 
modern botanists. It was speciall 
employed as an emetic; the other is 
a hellebore, and that now designated 
as the Eastern hellebore (Helleborus 
Orientalis). Its roots were employed 
as a purgative, and it was never ad- 
ministered to old men, delicate wo- 
men, or children. The etymology of 
the name signifies ‘“ mental nourish- 
ment.” The action of the hellebore 
on mental affections has not been con- 
firmed in our days; the plant has re- 
mained simply a purgative, but so 
violent that its employment is almost 
generally abandoned. The species 
which exist in some pharmacies is not 
that of the East—it is the black helle- 
bure; moreover, all hellebores have 
nearly similar properties. The East- 
ern hellebore belongs to the family of 
Ranunculaces, in which its genus 
constitutes one of the most important 
groups. Its stalk reaches to fifteen 
or nineteen inches in height; it is 
ramified only towards its upper ex- 
tremity. It delights in hilly and dry 
coontries, and is found on all the 
shores of the Black Sea. 


PANDANUS OF PRINCE’S ISLAND. 
The engraving berewith represents 
te Pandanus, a most curious tree of 
Prince’s Island. It is recorded that 
the first explorers of the African 
siures, after having skirted the desert 
aud desolate shores of Sahara, ut- 
tered a cry of admiration at the as- 
pect of the sudden change, which, 
from one bank of the Senegal to the 
other, nature presented them. The 
richest vegetation succeeds without 
transition to the most complete aridi- 
ty, and men, black, large. robust and 
well-proportioned, replace the swarthy, 
lean and stunted Arabs, the no 
dwellers of the desert. “I never saw 
anything like it, I have al 


THE EASTERN HELLEBURE. 


up as in our country; and the trees advance upon the shore to 
mvet the waves, as if they came to drink of their warm and salt 
waves.” ‘Twenty-six ycars after the Vevetian’s voyage, the Por- 
tuguese discovered further south, a little distance from the marshy, 
alluvial lands of Guinea, four islands which, without doubt, owe 
their exceptional vegetation to their volcanic soil. Fernando Po, 
the most northerly and the largest, has preserved the name of the 
first Portugaese gentleman who, struck with admiration at the 
sight of its wooded slopes, had at first named it, Formosa the 


tude, is Re the remarkable tree 
our engraving. From 
green point in the ocean, whence sub- 
ese masses. 
from the shore by mere ne 
a ascend from summit to summit, 
form a rounded » which is 
lost in the clouds. The soil, a rich 
mass of decomposed lava, a thick 
debritus of vegetables incessantly re- 
newed, produces the most marvellous 
plants, the most splendid trees color- 
ed by the sun of the tropics. It is a 
luxury of shades varied to infinity, 
where are mingled innumerable tints 
of verdure on which the rays of the 
sun play in fluid gold. Vaporous col- 
umns of smoke climb along the 
slopes, and reveal the presence of a 
few hats hidden in the cloud of foli- 
age. Framed in imposing arches of 
lofty trees, numerous shrubs cover in 
their turn multitudes of plants, un- 
der which the soil disappears. 
air, compressed and heavy, is im- 
regnated with burning mes. 
n the shelter of the baobab, the co- 
lossus of the vegetable reign, beneath 
the giant tribes of the tropics, whose 
crests are ove! 
by the elegant 
trees, extend the darker masses of 
the purple-leaved coffee-tree. Arbo- 
rescent ferns interweave their stems 
in such a way as to form inextricable 
roofs, and around the pine apples 
which rear their sharp leaves on all 


sides, lilies, with sumptuous colors, elegant campanulas, graceful 
couvolvuluses, lobelias, and thousands of name.ess flowers, gem 
the delirious mosses which clothe the surface of this fertile land. 
The following details respecting the curious tree re 
our engraving, are given by an officer of the navy: ‘ A water 
course descending from the steep summits of the island, breaking 
its silver sheet from rock to rock, keeps up a'constant-humidity im 
a nurrow valley where the heat of the rays darted all day jong 
upon the flanks of two mountains standing close to each. other, is 


nted in 


reflected and concentrated. The warm 
atmosphere dué~to*this ‘double cause, 
nourishes in the heartof’ these abysses 
the most vigorous vegetation. The 
pandanus rises at the spot where 

gorge widens, and where, resting a 
moment in the limpid basin, the wa- 
ters of the current meet the wave the 
ocean rolls towards them. At a quar- 
ter of its height which, in Prince’s 
Island, is about forty-six or forty-nine 
feet, the principal stem may be about 
fourteen inches in diameter ; descend- 
ing, it diminishes in volume, and 
when it touches the surface of the 
water in which it plunges, it is no 
larger than a small root. This stalk 
is annular, and starting from the point 
of diminution, each ring gives bi 

to many fibres that go off at — 
angles, sometimes describing ogi 

curves, and plunging into the bed of 
the streamlet. The bundle of stays 
radiating about the centre, supports 
the entire tree ; the fibres, which also 
fork, are about five or six inches in 
circumference, and are clothed, like 
the parent stalk, with a whitish bark, 
but without rings. Above these sup- 
ports, the tree, reared like an immense 
reptile, divides at two-thirds of its 
height into five or six branches, that 
— out little offshoots near their ex- 
tremities. Each branch, at first con- 
tracted, then swelled like the neck of 
a swan, rounded at the end, is crown- 
«d with a bunch of leaves, long, 
fleshy, and sharp, with cutting edges, 
like a bundle of darts.* This strange 
tree, with its frail stays, with its naked 
branches, whose ul curves bend 
towards the horizon to expand their 
diadem of leaves, has an aerial effect. 
Clamps of young suckers and aquatic 
plants are disposed about the panda- 
nus, and are reflected on the waters 
in which the tree is nourished, Add 
to the charm of the picture the soli- 
tude that surrounds it, and the deep 


. Silence, disturbed only by the modu- 


lated sighs of the tritons and other 
batracians on the shore, er the cry of 
the egret, perched on a half-submerg- . 
ed rock, from which she watches the 
moment for darting on her prey.” 
These trees have been found in 

of the islands of Polynesia, in New 
Zeeland and New Guinea. The na- 
tives of Oceanica weave beautiful mats 
with the leaves, which they call va- 
coua, The title of odoriferous is due 


coua, a native of 
Isle of Bourbon, is cultivated in the 
Isle of France and. the Antilles. It 
serves for fences, and with the leaves 
they make baskets in which coffee, 
sugars, and other articles of colonial 

uce are transported to Europe. 

edible vacoua, whose fruit in 
bunches yields grain good to eat, grows 
Madagascar. 


THE EASTERN HELLEBORE. 
beautiful. In the second, Prince’s 
4) Island, situated thirty h 
» Situs y hours from the 
O24 . coast of Guinea, and 1° 37’ north lati 
4. 
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| 
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= 
Mosto, in 1446, when, after having 
shores of mbia. “The land 
tome, always green, for the new 
ves are developed before the old = 4 eee , 
ones fall ; never fade 
they ‘and dry THE PANDANUS, OF PRINCE'S ISLAND. 
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PERSONAL MATTERS. 

Our readers will bear us witness that we do not often introduce 
our more private matters to their notice, but now and then, when 
a cotemporary speaks honestly and kindly of us, we like that our 
army of readers should see what is thought of our enterprise. 
The following is from Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine : 


“ Gleason's Pictorial ” has reached its sixth volume, and has ed an un- 
ted success from the first, oo reached the limit of its 

own power of multiplication in a weekly issue of over one hundred thousand 
copies. ‘The Fiag of our Union” has been still more productive, as it has a 


further improvement of his Pictorial.” Two 
deserve the commendaticn of all. One is, that 

while we might desire instruction and less amusement, he has never 
tered to a vitiated taste. M.M. Ballou (the editor) has never given cur- 


rew mdustry. Mr. son of 
celeb “ Father Ballou,” « still younger man than Mr. G., takes pleasure 
in showing the mammoth establishment to intelligent » 

ergy, sagacity, and bonA ie have tributed immensely to make this one 
of the most successful literary enterprises in the world. It is hardly necessary 
States, an large European capitals large 
regular subscribers. 


Tar Stxta Commanpment.—A capital point was made by 
one of the counsel for the prosecution at the trial of Matt Ward, 
in answer to Tom Marshall’s allusion to Matt Ward’s travels and 
his visit to Mount Sinai, where God delivered the law to Moses. 
The counsel wondered if the prisoner, when amidst the sublimi- 
ties of Sinai, where he indulged in a profusion of sacred senti- 
ments, had ever read in the Decalogue, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill !” 


+ 


Dirson’s Epition oy Sraxparp Ditson, 
115 Washington Street, Boston, has issued in uniform and most 
convenient style, the operas of “Don Giovanni,” by Mozart, 
“Norma,” by Bellini, and “Lacrezia Borgia,” by Donizetti. 
Our musie loving people will not fail to possess themselves of 
these favorite operas in this elegant and available form. 


Rarrroap Recrirrs.—The earnings of all the leading roads 
in the country show a large increase. 


SPLINTERS. 


«++. The French now excel the English in the manufacture of 
carriages, and are even obtaining a superior race of horses. 

++. The French Empress drives herself out in a carriage and 
four horses. She handles the ribbons with great skill. 

«++. The greatest farce lately enacted is the acquittal of Ward, 
for the murder of Professor Butler at Louisville, Kentucky. 


«++, Mad dogs are still biting people. Four deaths by hydro-. 


phobia have occurred in this vicinity since our last. 


+++. There ought to be a little wholesome opposition as to the. 


manufacture of gas in this city, the price of it js quite too high. 
.+». Miss Logan proved highly successful in her engagement 
at the Museum. Mr. Kimball is a good caterer for public taste. — 
+++. The Boston Atheneum is now open, and presents in its 
picture gallery a most delightful collection of works of -art. 
-.+. Two “people’s five cent savings’ banks” have been 
opened in Boston, one in School St., and one in Bromfield St. 
.... Our readers will remember that we send “ Gleason’s Pic- 
torial” and the “Flag of our Union,” together, for $4 a year. 
.++» Cholera is re-appearing at various points on the Missouri 
and upper Mississippi rivers. Twelve emigrants have died. 
«++. The present debt of England is $3,862,500,904, and the 
debt of France is estimated at $1,069,127,472. 
+++. The cost of railroads in the United Siates now built is 
$480,000,000. Of this only about $50,000,000 is owned abroad. 
-++. It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy uhenvied, 
to be healthful without physic, and secure without a guard, 
-+.. Mrs. Dennison,wife of the American consul at Acapulco, 
makes her window curtains of the American flag. A true.bine! 
«++. The Pennsylvania railroad tannel through the Alleghany 
Mountains, is three thousand six hundred and twelve feet long. 


+++. The expenses of the city government of Boston excéed | 


that of the six State governments of New England. 
«++. The New Orleans Bee speaks of having a stalk of sugar 
cane over twelve feet long, and containing twenty-eight joints. 


ATHENZUM EXHIBITION. 

- The twenty-seventh exhibition of paintings and statuary under 
the direction of the Boston Atheneum has recently been opened, 
and bids fair to prove an attractive feature, both to residents 
and visitors, for the ensuing season. The picture gallery con- 
tains several paintings of great merit and value never before 
exhibited in this city, and well worthy the study of amateurs and 
artists. The series of paintings by the lamented Cole, illustrat- 
ing the course of empire, excites legitimate interest and admi- 
ration. The savage and the pastoral states are followed by the 
consummation of empire, destruction and desolation. It is a pic- 
torial epic; and if the execution be not fully commensurate with 
the grandeur of the conception, still it rises far above mediocrity. 
The weakest picture in the series is the “Consummation of Em- 
pire.” There is a great lack of aerial perspective; the clearly 
defined temples and colonnades stretching into the distance, are 
not sufficiently balanced by vigor, force, and richness of coloring 
in the foreground. The picture called ‘‘ Desolation,” with the 
wild sweep of flames destroying the luxurious city, relieved by 
the colossal, mutilated statue in the foreground, is much better. 
The last of the series, the crumbling ruins assimilating, in the 
process of decay, with the primeval rocks, the tranquil bay reflect- 
ing the broken arches of the bridge, with the rising moon mellow- 
ing the whole sad landscape, is exceedingly fine. 

We examined with much pleasure a couple of pictures by Wil- 
liam S. Tiffany—Nos. 174 and 212 in the catalogue—the former 
an illustration of Burger’s thrilling ballad, ‘‘ Leonora,” and the 
latter an Arab skirmish outside the gates of an eastern city. In 
desigy, drawing and coloring they are admirable, and give evidence 
of geniusand study. Mr. Tiffany is a southern gentleman, though 
he graduated a few years since at Harvard University. At an 
early age he gave evidence of artistic genius, and some of his 
drawings and compositions, executed while at college, would have 
done credit to a professional artist. Soon after graduating, he 
went abroad to travel and to study; and we have here proof that 
he has made good use of his time and abilities, and that he will 
yet make an eminent name among American artists. 

There are a couple of small, well-colored landscapes by Bud- 
dington—Nos. 127 and 140—entitled the “Gipsy Camp,” and 
‘Sheep Shearing,” that will well repay attentive study. They 
are fine illustrations of the modern English school of landscape- 
painting. No. 122 is a large picture by Joseph Vernet, entitled a 
“Calm,” in which the atmospheric effects are depicted with great 
truth. The loom of the vessels through the fog, the discolored 
disc of the sun, give it a startling effect of reality. Mont’s “ Vio- 
lin Player” (No. 119) is quite a gem in its way. Hinckley has 
comtributed a group of prize cattle, that look lifelike, and are un- 
doubtedly clever portraits. To our unpractised eye they seemed 
to be Alderneys, choice and well cared for. 

These are a few of the paintings which fixed our attention on a 
first visit to the gallery. The whole nurhber is two hundred and 
twenty four. We are glad the rooms are not hung with portraits 
of gentlemen and ladies—those nuisances of exhibitions; nor is 
there the usual number of abortive efforts by aspiring amateurs— 
though there are some pictures that would make capital fireboards 
in upper back chambers! But on the whole we consider the 
present the best exhibition. yet offered by the directors. 

In the sculpture gallery we found no novelties, but there are 
groups there which the eye never wearies of contemplating. 
Among the most prominent is Edward Brackett’s touching and 
beautiful group, the “Shipwrecked Mother and Child,” a work 
of which Boston has just reason to be proud. The moral and 
social influence of our Atheneum is of the most healthy and 
effective character, and is duly appreciated, we rejoice to know. 


Frenca Sorpiers.—It is said that of the three hundred thou- 
sand conscripts who composed the French army class of 1851, 
but fifty out of every hundred knew how to read and write. The 
average height of the men was but five feet and five inches—or 
about the same as the class of the preceding year. This is prob- 
ably a less height than would be obtained in any other civilized 
nation. The French army is remarked by all strangers to be 
composed of small men ; but they generally possess a wiry, sin- 
ewy frame, are encumbered with no extra flesh, and capable of 
enduring great fatigue. 


Parxuan Guns.—lIn a long letter to the Paris. Moniteur, Gen. 
Paixhan states that the Russians, in their attack upon Sinope, 
used chiefly the guns which bear his name, and. that the Turkish 
frigates.were armed only with ordinary fifty-four-pounders. He 
disapproves of the huge three-deckers and towering line-of-battle 
ships of the French and English navy, like the “ Napoleon,” 
(which, by the way, has been sent back to Toulon, an utter fail- 
ure), and gives a decided preference to frigates and single-decked 
ships, armed with guns of great calibre. 


A Succeserut Steamer.—Dauring the last three years, the 
steamer Baltic has crossed the Atlantic furty-cight times, running 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand miles, equal to six 
times the circumference of. the world, She has averaged a trip 
across-the ocean every three weeks. w, 


» 


Personat.—The eminent poet-artist, T. Buchanan Read, has 
finished cabinet portraits of the poets Brownings, husband and 
} wife, to order of a patron in Philadelphia, which are said to be 
lifelike semblances. ‘They are all residing in Florence, Italy. 


Ratuer Bap.—Mr. Blair, of | the Washington Globe, announces 
that he has sunk upwards of forty thousand dollars in reporting 


and publishing the debates in Congress. 


GUM ARABIC, 

In Morocco, about the middle of November, that is, after a 
rainy season, which begins in July, a gummy juice exudes spon- 
taneously from the trunk and principal branches of the acacia 
tree. In about fifteen days it thickens in the furrow, down which 
it runs, either in vermicular (or worm) shape, or commonly as- 
suming the form of oval and round tears, about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, of different colors, as they belong to the white or 
red gum tree. About the middle of December, the Moors en- 
camp on the border of the forest, and the harvest lasts six weeks. 
The gum is packed in very large sacks of leather, and brought 
on the backs of bullocks and camels to certain ports, where it is 
sold to the French and English merchants. It is highly nutri- 
tious. During the whole time of harvest, of the journey, and of 
the fair, the Moor of the desert lives almost entirely upon it, and 
experience proves that six ounces of gum are sufficient for the 
support of a man twenty-four hours. 


4 > 
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Jenny Linpv’s Voics.—A correspondent of the Tribune, 
writing from Vienna, says :—‘‘ Far be it from me to criticise 
what is above all criticism; but I cannot help thinking that 
Jenny Lind’s voice has lost in quality what it has gained in 
power. The bewitching ‘ Nigitingale of the North’ is no longer 
the Jenny Lind of earlier days. She has matured into Madame 
Goldschmidt.” 


MARRIAGES. 


ow this city, by Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Barnard Brown to Miss Mary Ann 
nee. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Ferdinand W. Murray, of Reading, to Miss Harriet 
Bryan, formerly of Greenwich, Eng. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Christopher 8. Prague to Miss Marguerite J. Dolanne. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner. Mr. Andrew J. Gavett to Miss Susan H. Taft. 
——- Dr. Biagden, Mr. Oliver H. Floyd, of Medford, to Mrs. Lydia A. 

1 


By Rev. Mr. Mason, John Alliston, Esq to Miss Helen A. Whittemore. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. David Lang, of Lowell, to Miss Kate 
A. Whiting. 

At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Talbot, Mr. John Upton to Miss Esther B. Shove. 

At Marblehead, by Kev. Mr. Richmond, Mr» Wilson H. Russell to Miss 
Caroline Proctor. 

At West Medway, by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Jarvis White, of Millbury, to 
Miss Sarah J. Grant. 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Moulton, Mr. Araunsh B. Cleaveland to Miss Mary 


B. Moore. 

At Haverhill, by Rev. Mr. Hosford, Mr. Joseph 

° Rev. Mr. Pomfret, Mr. James A. Fuller to Miss . 

At Clinton. by Rev. Mr. Proctor, Mr. Augustus K. Graves to Miss Sophia 
Allen, both of Marlboro’, Mass. 

At North Orange, by Rev. Mr. Ballou, Mr. Milton Bliss to Miss Ellen Goddard. 
an Flint, Mich., by Rev. Mr. Northup, Mr. John B. Clarke to Miss Cornelia 

t. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Polly Cutler, 89; Mr. John Boynton, 45; Mr. Nahum 
Conant. formerly of Acton Mass , 44. Mr. James L. K: » 24; Mr. Alpha J. 
Lane, 30: Mr. Thomas Groves; Miss Fanny C., only daughter of Mr. Joseph 
A. and Mrs. Caroline Gilbert, formerly of Worcester, 16. 

At Charlestown. Mrs. Mary A. Harris, 26; Mr. Elisha Wilson, 72. 

At Brookline, Mixs Harriet B., daughter of Mr. Jesse Bird, 16. 

At Lexington, Widow Sarah Reed, 40. 

At Swampscot, Mr. James Phillips, 74. 

At Salem, Mr Peter R. Humlett, 48; Widow Lydia L. Moody, 84. 

At Marblehead, Mies Priscilla Bowden, 50; Mr. Mason Harris, 80. 

At Beverly, Mr. William Morgan, 51. 

At Essex, Miss Abalina Burnham, 25. @8: De. Neah a 

At West Bridgewater, Mr. Zenas Packard, 82; Dr. Whitman, 

At Milford, Mr. Nathan White, 57. 

At Worcester, Mr. Curtis Maynard, 40; Mr. Otis Lamb, 35. 

At Mansfield, Mr. Oliver Allen, 73. 

At Attleboro’, Mrs. Mary, wife of Dr. Lemuel Faller, 66. 

At South Plymouth, Miss Frances A. Cornish, 27. 

At Fitchburg. Mr. Warren ¥. Farwell, 38; Mr. John Williams, 87. 

At Westford, John Abbott, Esq., 77, a graduate of Harvard. 

At Providence, R I., Widow Nancy Jillson. 87. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., Maj. Henry Sheafe, 75. 

At Exeter, N. H., Miss Helen Louise Tolman. of Dorchester, Mass., 20. 

At , Me., Mr. Lemuel D. Plummer, 75. 

At East Machias, Me., Dr. William Tobey, 55. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE OAKEN TREE. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


By a rapid, rolling river, 

Where the waters roll forever, 
Swift and strong, 

Fairest of the forest daughters, 

Sprang a tree beside the waters ; 

And its great Creator said, 

* Tree of oak! lift up thine head— 

Spread thy roots within their bed 
Far along!” 


Then it straightway grew in might, 
Fair and glorious to the sight, 
Strong and tall. 
Every beast within the meadow, 
Lies reclining in its shadow; 
There the forest songsters sing, 
To whose notes the tree-aisles ring— 
Branches broadly bourgeoning 
O’er them all. 


Strong it rose, and swift it grew, 
Careless if the tempest blew, 
Lightning armed ; 
But rejoicing in its power, 
Dared the cloud-hid sky to lower, 
Crying, “‘ Here I stand in might, 
Ry the lightning flashing bright, 
By the thunder-bolt at night, 
All unharmed.” 


But that stately oaken tree, 

That arose in majesty 
Far on high, 

Now in silence is decaying ; 

And you see the branches swaying, 

Breaking, crackling, falling fast, 

At the breath of every blast; 

Soon the trunk, whose strength is past, 
Low must lie. 


For the worm, the crawling worm, 

Wriggling on with curl and squirm, 
Pierced its core ; 

All the vital fibres sawing, 

With its ruthless, ceaseless gnawing. 

Now the leaves for sap complain, 

Useless is the falling rain, 

Heaven’s dew descends in vain, 

And that tree shall bloom again 
Nevermore! 


~4 


[Translated from the French for Gieason’s Pictorial.] 


THE HISTORY OF A THIEF. 


BY EVA MILFORD. 


In spite of the high opinion which we entertain of feminine 
courage in general, we must be permitted to doubt whether you 
all, ladies, feel yourselves capable of imitating on a similar occa- 
sion the heroine of the following little story, which we can 
recommend to your attention as entirely true. 

Madame Aubrey occupied with her husband a large old house, 
in the village of D—. This house stood entirely alone, at the 
foot of an immense garden, far from neighbors, and had no other 
occupants than Monsieur and Madame Aubrey, their son an in- 
fant of twelve months, and a domestic, recently admitted into 
their service. 

One evening in the month of November, Madame Aubrey was 
awaiting with some anxiety the return of her husband, who had 
been gone since morning to a town distant a few miles from D—. 
His business was to collect a debt, and he expected to bring home 
a large sum of money, and his wife now remembered with a feel- 
ing of uneasiness, that she had seen him arm himself with a pair 
of pistols. It was about six o’clock, and Madame Aubrey went 
to her chamber accompanied by the domestic, with the intention 
of putting her little boy to bed. This apartment, large and high, 
was situated on the second floor, looking into the garden. The 
oaken wood-work, turned almost black with age, the old fashioned 
furniture of grotesque form and gloomy color, and some family 
portraits in ancient dress and severe countenances, gave to the 
room somewhat of a forbidding aspect. A deep alcove, beside 
which was placed the cradle of the infant, occupied nearly all the 
side of the room opposite to the fire-place. The curtains were 
drawn across the front, but one corner, having caught upon some 
article near, was raised sufficiently to show the foot of the bed- 
stead, made of the same dark wood with the rest of the furniture, 
and carved in the curious figures and grotesque lines in which the 
artisans of a hundred years back were wont to indulge. 

The night was a true November night—black and gloomy, 
with torrents of rain, which beat continually upon the windows. 
The trees of the garden, bent by the force of the wind, from time 
to time, drew the finger-like ends of their branches across the glass, 
making a fantastic and melancholy concert, in which mingled no 
human voice—no sound which promised human aid, should the 
want be never so urgent. 

Madame Aubrey sat upon a low chair in the corner of the fire- 
place, holding upon her knees the little boy whom she was un- 
dressing, while the servant at the other end of the room executed 
certain orders of her mistress. A blazing wood fire, aided by a 
lamp upon the mantel shelf, threw a strong light upon sdme ob- 
jects, left others in intense shadow, and upon others again cast a 
wayward and fitfal gleam, which caused them to assume gro- 
tesque end unreal forms. The baby had ceased his laughing play 
ond had already closed his drowsy eyes. The mother threw her 


eyes toward the cradle to assure herself that all was prepared ; at 
this moment the fire blazed up suddenly and threw a strong light 
upon the corner of the bed exposed by the lifted curtain. As 
Madame Aubrey looked, she almost fell from her chair ; under the 
bed, close to the cradle in which she had been about to deposit 
her sleeping child, she now beheld two great feet, shod in coarse 
brogans. In an instant the sense of her situation flashed across 
the mind of the young woman as if shown by a flash of lightning. 
This hidden man no doubt was a thief, perhaps an assassin—she 
was alone, without help present or soon to be expected, for her 
husband was not to return until eight or nine o’clock, and it was 
now but little past six. What should she do? How should she 
defend herself ? 

Madame Aubrey had uttered no cry—she had not even moved, 
but she feared that the servant making the same discovery, might 
not show the same prudence. The thief probably intended to re- 
main in his present position until the middle of the night, then to 
issue forth and possess himself of the sum brought home by Mon- 
sieur Aubrey. But if prematurely discovered, and having no 
opponents but two women, he would probably make his escape, 
first securing their silence by their death. Then who knows but 
the servant herself was an accomplice—suspicious circumstances, 
hitherto disregarded, returned with renewed violence to the mind 
of Madame Aubrey. All these thoughts passed through the 
mind of the young mother in less time than I have occupied in 
the telling. Before many minutes had elapsed her calmness had 
entirely returned, and she had decided upon her part in the 
terrible drama. But she must get rid of the servant. 


“You know,” said she, without the least faltering of her voice, 
** you know the dishes which my husband prefers, and I think he 
will be well pleased to find a good supper ready against his return. 
I have forgotten to tell you about it before, but go now and 
begin your preparations and bestow attention upon it.” 

“But,” answered the servant, “shall you not want me here, as 
usual ?” 

“No, I can do everything myself. Monsieur would be dis- 
pleased, I am sure, if after his long ride in such weather, he 
should not find a good supper upon his return.” 

After some attempts at delay, which redoubled in Madame Au- 
brey an uneasiness which she was obliged to conceal, the girl quit- 
ted the chamber. Her footsteps died away upon the stairs, and 
her mistress found herself alone with her child and those two ter- 
rible feet, which, half seen in the now dying light, seemed im- 
movable as the bedstead itself. She still remained sitting near 
the chimney witn the baby upon her lap, addressing to him almost 
mechanically, caressing words, and soothing him to sleep, while 
her eyes never wandered from the menacing feet. The little fel- 
low, tired of his position, began to cry for his cradle and its 
soothing motion, but the cradle was close to the aleove—close to 
the feet. The young, mother conquered herself by a violent 
effort. 

“ Come then, my child,” said she, and rising from her chair, 
she forced her tottering steps to be firm, and went toward the al- 
cove. Behold her close to the ominous feet! She placed the 
baby in the cradle, and with a voice which all her resolution could 
hardly keep from trembling, she commenced to sing her usual 
lullaby to the unconscious child, and as she sang, the idea was 
ever in her mind that each word might be her last. At last the 
boy slept soundly, and the mother returned to her seat by the 
fire 


The clock strikes seven. One hour more and Madame Aubrey 
may expect deliverance. A deep silence reigned in the chamber. 
The infant slept peacefully. His mother, her hands convulsively 
clasping each other, her lips apart, her eyes fixed upon the men- 
acing feet, remained immovable as a statue. From time to time, 
some noise in the garden would cause the heart of the watcher to 
leap with hope,but it always proved to be the rain, the wind or 
the shaken trees. It seemed to the unhappy woman that time 
had stopped, and that she was alone in the world with those 
haunting feet. Heavens! They move! Is the assassin about 
to commence his fearful work! But no—it was only a slight 
movement, induced no doubt by the constrained position. He 
resumes his immobility. 

The half hour strikes. The anxious watcher could have almost 
sworn that it was two hours since it struck last, but no; she 
knows that the clock is faithfal, and there is still another weary 
half hour before she may expect her deliverer. 


Madame Aubrgy took a book of religious meditations from the 
chimney-piece above her head, and attempted to read. Vain ef- 
fort! Her eyes wandered continually from the page. Suddenly 
a thought crossed her mind with the sharpness and suddenness of 
light—if her husband should not return! His parents lived in 
the village to which he had gone; what more natural than that 
seeing the severity of the weather, M. Aubrey should allow him- 
self, by fond persuasions, to be detained until morning! She 
could neither wonder at nor blame him. But then what would 
become of herself and the little one dearer than herself ?—her 
brain reeled under the thought. Eight o’clock sounded, and no- 
body had come. The supposition then was correct; the unhappy 
woman gave herself up for lost. She was about to seize her 
child and fly from the room, when a noise resounded from the 
gravel walk beneath the window. ‘The eager listener dared not 
trust her ears, she had been so often deceived—but now the door 
rolled upon its hinges and then fell heavily back in its place. A 
well-known step gayly ascended the stairs—the chamber door 
opened and a man appeared—a man, handsome, strong and vig- 
orous. It washe! At this moment, had M. Aubrey been the 
ugliest of men—the worst of husbands—he would have assumed 
in the eyes of his wife, all the graces, all the virtues imaginable. 

He had only paused below to take off his dripping cloak 


and lay down his pistols. He extended his arms and his wife 
rushed into them. But immediately recovering herself, she 
placed one finger on her lips, and with the other hand pointed to 
the feet. 

M. Aubrey would not have been worthy of such a wifé, if he 
had failed in decision or sang froid. He gave a glance at his wife 
which said that he understood, and said aloud : 

“One moment, my darling, and I will return; I have left my 
pocket-book down stairs, and I must show you my riches.” 

With these words he left the room, but in a moment returned, 
holding a pistol in his hand. He examined the lock, approached 
the bed, stooped down and with his left hand seized one of the 
two feet, the finger of his right hand resting on the trigger of his 
pistol. 

“ Resist, and you are a dead man !” exclaimed he, firmly. 

The owner of the feet did not seem disposed to risk the event. 
He suffered himself to be dragged by the foot into the middle of 
the room, where he disclosed a most villainous face as he crouch- 
ed before the pistol pointed at his head. On being searched, a 
dagger was found newly sharpened. He confessed that the ser- 
vant was his accomplice, and had told him of the booty which 
awaited him. 

Nothing remained but to deliver both to justice. Madame Au- 
brey indeed begged her husband to let them escape, but the pub- 
lic interest demanded the sacrifice of private lenity, and they 
were delivered up. During all this time the unconscious child 
slept soundly. After some little time, Madame Aubrey related 
the events of the evening. 

“‘T did not think you had been so brave,” said her husband, 
embracing her. 

But in spite of her bravery, the events of that night brought 
on a nervous fever, from which our little heroine did not recover 
for some weeks. , 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


MAY FOURTEENTH. 

1607.—First colony established in Virginia. 

1774.—Maj. Gen. Gage arrived in Boston, to “ crush rebellion.” 

1781.—Americans, under Sumpter, victorious at Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. 

1810.—Lerida taken from the Spaniards by the French. 

1851.—Large fire at Stockton, California. 

MAY FIFTEENTH. 

1506.—Columbus died, disappointed and neglected, aged 70. 

1811.—Baptism of Napoleon's son, the ‘‘ King of Rome.” 

1832.—Baron Cuvier, an eminent French naturalist, died, aged 
70 years. 

1847.—Daniel O’Connel died at Genoa, aged 72. 

1849.—Cholera made its appearance at New York. 


MAY SIXTEENTH. 


1760.—Lord Colville destroyed French fleet off Quebec. 

1771.—*“ Regulators” defeated at Salisbury, N. C., by British 
troops, under Tryon. 

1811.—Night action between the “United States” and the 
* Little Belt.” 

1849.—Bologna surrendered to the Austrians. 

1850.—France threatened England with war. 


MAY SEVENTEENTH. 

1726.—Catherine of Russia died, aged 38. 

1758.—Commencement of the “ Old French War.” 

1809.—Roman States incorporated into Napoleon’s empire. 

1829.—John Jay, an eminent statesman, died at Bedford, New 
York, aged 84. 

1849.—Twenty-three steamboats and much property on shore 
destroyed by fire at St. Louis. 

1851.—* Gold fever” commenced in New South Wales. 


MAY EIGHTEENTH. 


1804.—Napoleon I. proclaimed Emperor of the French. 

1839.—General Macomb made peace with the Seminoles. 

1849.—Dr. Coolidge committed suicide in the Maine State 
Prison. 

1850.—Destructive fire at Corning, New York. 

1852.—Judge Baldwin died at Staunton, Va., aged 68. 


MAY NINETEENTH. 


998.—Saint Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, died. 
1536.—Queen Anne Boleyn beheaded, by order of Henry the 
Eighth. 
1775.—North Carolina ‘‘ Declaration of Independence” adopted 
in convention. 
1780.—Dark day in New England ; lights required at noon. 
1850.—Lopez expedition landed at Cardenas, Cuba, 


MAY TWENTIBSTH. 


1470.—Albert Durer, an artist of universal genius, born. 
1690.—Rev. J. Eliot, Apostle of the Indians, died at Roxbury, 
86. 
the French novelist, born at Tours. 
1819.—Queen Victoria born. 
1834.—Lafayette died at Paris, aged 77. 
1840.—I. Call, legal author, died at Richmond, Va., aged 75: 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The time by railroad from Pittsburg to Philadelphia is only 
fifteen hours since the completion of the tunnel. —— Early in 
Jane the brewers of Cincinnati contemplate having a great festi- 
val, to which the brewers from all parts of Ohio and the neigh- 
boring States are invited. —— Francis Dick was hung at Dayton, 
Ohio, on the 13th of April, for the murder of Catherine Young 
and her son in August last. —~It is rather a startling fact, but 
yeta truth, that to liquidate the existing consolidated debt of 
Boston, each person who is assessed a poll tax would be obliged 
to pay over about $261.——— 8. D. Marshall, who was major of 
the third regiment of Illinois volunteers in the Mexican war, is 
dead. —— It is singular what keeps flour up so. The country is 
crowded to death with wheat, rye, corn and potatoes, and yet a 
barrel of the best superfine cannot be had under eleven or twelve 
dollars per barrel, and potatoes one dollar and twenty cents per 
bushel, in this city. —— John A. Sutter, a California pioneer, who 
was once worth his millions is now in reduced circumstances, and 
has been obliged to mortgage his farm.—— The post-office at 
Jackson, Miss., was recently robbed of a large sum of money by 
a former clerk, who is under arrest. ——— A piece of land in Ata- 
lanta, Georgia, that four years ago was offered for $1400, was 
recently sold for upwards of $15,000, after being laid off into 
building lots. ——In a breach of promise case, tried at Pitts 
burg recently, a verdict of $1500 damages was given to a young 
lady against the defendant—a man of seventy. —— The steam- 
boat captains in the St. Louis and New Orleans trade have agreed 
not to carry the mail after the 1st of May, unless the Department 
raise the compensation to $50 for each trip. —— G. V. Brooke is 
about to leave London for California. —— News was received by 
the Arabia of the death of Mr. James Holford, a wealthy London 
banker. The deceased had at different times resided in this coun- 
try. He is supposed to have left an estate of between one and a 
half and two millions sterling. —— Rev. H. H. Milman, the au- 
thor of the popular tragedy of Fazio, which was originally ‘pro- 
duced in 1817, is now Dean of St. Paul’s Church in London. He 
was born in 1791. ——John Jennings, the thief who snatched 
$600 from the expressman in Exchange Street, a few weeks 
since, has been sentenced to ten years’ hard labor in the State 
Prison. —— St. Paul, Minnesota, has now 700 houses, and 4700 
inhabitants. It began to be a village in 1848.—— The Ohio 
Legislature has passed a law, which provides for the punishment, 
by fine and imprisonment, of those who sell liquor to parties in- 
toxicated, or who are in the habit of getting intoxicated. It also 
renders them liable to civil suits for damages. —— The city au- 
thorities of Worcester have appropriated $500 to be expended in 
planting shade trees in the streets of that city. —— The managers 
of the Rhode Island Society for the encouragement of domestic 
industry propose to hold a horse show on a grand scale. It is to 
take place in the trotting course on the Pawtucket road, in the 
latter part of June.—— A lady in New Orleans was severely 
burned, and narrowly escaped death, recently, in consequence of 
falling asleep while reading in bed.—— Eighty-three divorce 
cases were before the Superior Court of New Hampshire at the 
late sitting in Concord. Thirty-three separations were decreed, 
seven applications were denied, and forty-three under advise- 
ment. —— A mass of 150 tons of native copper has been found 
in the celebrated Minnesota mine, in the Ontonagon district. The 
value of this mass is nearly $100,000.—— Late intelligence 
from Hayti says the emperor is making immense preparations for 
the invasion of Dominica, putting the whole army and navy in 
repair, with the intention of commencing operations. —— In 
Windham, Conn., a small boy lately came to his death by getting 
a piece of slate pencil in his throat. —— Wm. H. Foster, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., has patented an invention by which he says one 
hand on deck can close reef and furl any sail in a ship in less 
than a minute. —— Butchers at Wheeling are now paying $8 and 
$10 per hundred for beef cattle—an exorbitant price for that region. 
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Frenou Postacy.—lIt is announced that the French govern- 
ment is engaged in preparing a bill relative to the postage of let- 
ters. According to the terms of this bill, the postage on single 
letters, prepaid, will be reduced ; every single letter circulating in 
the country may be prepaid by four sous, and the charge on 
those not prepaid will be raised to six sous, There will be there- 
fore on the one hand a reduction of one sou on prepaid letters, 
and a similar increase on those not prepaid. In France, the weight 
of a single letter is but one half that allowed in England and the 
United States. 


A PURE AND VALUABLE Mepicine.—“ Wilbor’s Compound 
of Cod Liver Oil and Lime,” is an article of wonderful efficiency 
in all cases of consumption, or the symptoms which lead to that 
insidious disease. The extraordinary popularity it has attained 
is based solely upon its intrinsic excellence, and the endorsement 
of the medical faculty. Sold by Alexander B. Wilbor, chemist, 
at 156 Court Street, Boston. 


One Past or War.—When the French troops embarked at 
Toulon for Constantinople, an old man, who witnessed their de- 
‘parture, exclaimed, in a mournful voice: “ There goes my only 
child, to fight for a cause he does not understand, and against men 
with whom he never had a difference.” ‘To how many wars, which 
history records, will the remark of this aged man apply ? 


Tur Drsaster.—Mr. Newell has obtained a ver- 
dict in the Superior Court at New York, of $5600 against the 
New Haven Railroad, for injuries received at Norwalk. 


Arioat.—A rumor is still “afloat’”—owing in a great mea- 
sure, perhaps, to the immenso quantity of rain that has fallen. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Milwaukie, Wisconsin, claims a population of 35,000. 

We notice that Messrs. Sanderson & Lannergan, of Cambridge, 
have been engaged to sup y Boston with fireworks at the next 
celebration of our Natio ndependence. 

There are now in actual operation in the State of Indiana 1300 
miles of railroads. There are in process of construction 1592 
miles more, besides 732 miles which are projected, and in good 
part surveyed. 

A learned professor states that for artificial propagation of fish 
all that is necessary is pure water, kept from adulteration or de- 
composition, and at a temperature of fifty-five or sixty. He had 
by this simple method propagated millions of fish. 

A Missouri paper tells the following fish story: It states that a 
disciple of Izaak Walton caught a fish from Sac River, in that 
State, measuring over six feet in length, and weighing nearly two 
hundred pounds ! 

The probable loss of two more of the Gloucester fleet, with all 
on board, is reported. One, a coaster, although engaged in fish- 
ing during the summer, and the other a fisherman, having gone 
to sea and never returned. They are the schooners Gold Hunter 
and Lucy Palsifer. 

The question, what constitutes the personal baggage of a trav- 
eller, hee been decided in the Marine Court, New York. Gold 
snuff-boxes and opera glasses are excluded, while a Bible and 
prayer book, and a gold letter seal, valued at fifteen dollars, are 
allowed. 

In Philadelphia, during a recent thunder storm, a little boy was 
beating an iron hoop on the pavement in the neighborhood of 
Christian and Second Streets, when a flash of lightning struck and 
bent it, and threw it half way into the street. The boy was not 
injured. 

The Worcester Transcript says that the blade of a penknife, 
one and a quarter inches long, was recently taken from the hand 
of Mr. Frederick E. Abbot of that city, where it had been for 
about six years. Jt had caused him so little inconvenience that 
he was not certain it was there until the surgeon found it. 

Coal of excellent quality has been found at La Salle, Illinois. 
In a shaft which was bored directly on the banks of the steam- 
boat basin, in the midst of the city, was found a stratum of coal 
five feet in thickness, which would afford an inexhaustible quan- 
tity of the article. 

An otter, measuring four feet and eight inches from the mouth 
to the tip of the tail, was killed in Hopkinton, N. H., recently. 
It came up near a farm-house, and was finally shot in the face 
and mouth—the tough coat of its main body having resisted four 
successive shots from a gun. 


Jeffersonville (Va.) must be a happy _ for poor people. 
The price of provisions there now is as follows: bacon nine to 
ten cents, butter ten cents, eggs six cents per dozen, flour two dol- 
lars and a half per barrel, dried apples seventy-five cents, dried 
peaches one dollar to one dollar and a half per bushel, corn fifty 
cents. 

Mr. Paul Guiger, while passing through a piece of woods in 
Onondaga county, New York, recently, was set upon by a ruffian, 
who wished to gain possession of the money in the former’s pos- 
session. Mr. G., however, drew his knife to defend himself, and 
— the robber a blow in the neck, causing almost instant 
death. 


Foreign Items. 


All the Russian Baltic ports are formally declared under block- 
ade by the allies. 

The English militia are perfecting themselves in drill. One 
brigade had gone into encampment for twenty-eight days. 

Dost Mahomed has offered terms of conciliation to the English, 
and expresses a willingness to fight against the Russians. 

Mrs. Chisholm, an English philanthropist, who has been en- 
gaged for some months past in sending females to Australia, has 
sailed herself for that country with 260 in number. 

Barrow calculates that there are in England and Scotland 
1,800,000 houses, each, on an average, containing 2000 cubic feet 
of masonry. 

According to the best authority the Russian army in array 
against Turkey and her allies amounts to nearly 300,000 men, and 
over 500 cannon. 

A gigantic iron steamship is now building in England of 23,000 
tons. She will be 699 feet long, about three times the height of 
Bunker Hill Monument. 

Lord Howdon has addressed a note to the Spanish government, 
requiring that it shall close its ports against Russian privateers if 
Russia issues letters of marque. 

A bequest of one hundred thousand francs has been made to 
the French Institute by M. Breant, as a premium forthe discovery 
of means of curing the Asiatic cholera, or of the cause of the 
pestilence. 

A great tiumber of children and young persons have lately died 
in Constantinople through the excessive cold and humidity, in a 
city where the houses are not constructed to meet the necessities 
of a severe winter. 

The civic authorities of London have presented a co ula- 
tory address to the queen upon the position assumed by the gov- 
ernment on the war question. The lord mayor on this occasion 
had the honor of kissing the queen’s hand. 

No Christian appellation can appear on the Turkish army list— 
and therefore, when an appointment is made, the European be- 
comes “ pasha ” or “ bey,” with some distinctive name taken from 
his office, his appearance, or even his dress. 

A grand review of 25,000 troops recently took place in the 
Champ de Mars, Paris, at which the Duke of Cambridge and 
Lord lan were present. After the review the former rode 
home with the empress in her carriage. 

A Polish physician at Kalafat has made a curious and impor- 
tant discovery of a species of camera, or optical telegraph, by 
which a perfect reconnoisance could be effected at an incredible 
distance. It could be used on horseback, and the Turks had as 
many as four hundred persons employed in this way about them. 

One mode of defending the entrance of Cronstadt is new and 

us. Strong iron chests are charged with powder and other 
combustible materials are sunk in the channel, and connected by 
wires toa givers battery. Above the chest is some machinery, 
which, on being touched by the keel of a passing vessel completes 
galvanic cireuit and explodes the mine. A hundred of these 
dangerous inventions are sunk in the narrow entry to Cronstadt. 


Sands of Gold. 


«++. Titles, the servile courtier’s lean reward.—Rowe. 
.++. What millions died that Cesar might be great.— Campbell. 


.... There are times when moderation must be hypocrisy.— 
Bayle St. John. 


.+.. Titles of honor add not to his worth who is an honor to his 
title. —Ford. 


.«.. Good taste comes more from the judgment than from the 

..-. To regret the one we love is a blessing compared to the 
misery of living with one we hate.— Du tg 

.+.. We wish to constitute all the happiness, or, if that cannot 
be, the misery of the one we love.—La ene 


-... Many young persons believe themselves natural when 
they are only impolite and coarse.— Rochefoucauld. 

-++. The influence of costume is incalculable ; dress a boy as 
a man and he will at once change his own conception of himself. 
—Bayle St. John. 


+++. The keen spirit seizes the prompt occasion,—makes the 
start into action, and at once plans and performs, resolves 
and executes.— Hannah More. 

.-++ I dare say there has been more by us in some one play 
laughed into wit and virtue than has been by twenty tedious lec- 
tures drawn from sin.—Randolph. 

.-.. There is nothing so ingenious as fear; it is even more in- 
genious than hatred, especially when its concern is with the pres- 
ervation of money.—Bayle St. John. 


Joker's Budget. 


The orator who carried away his audience is affectionately and 
humanely requested to bring it back. 


*‘ There’s a brandy smash!’ as the wag said when a drunken 
man fell through a pane of glass. 


The soldiers, on their way to Malta, invariably called the Gen- 
eral on the Danube Got-such-a-cough. 


The barber who dressed the head of a barrel has been engaged 
to “ fix up ” the locks of a canal. 


There is a phrenologist up town who can tell the contents of a 
barrel by examining its head. 


That young man to whom the world “ owes a living ” has been 
turned out of doors—his landlady not being willing to take the 
indebtedness of the world on her shoulders. 


Buckstone, the actor, in a recent speech before the General 
Theatrical Fund, at which Mr. Monckton Milnes presided, alluded 
to his earlier days as “‘my green and salad youth.” 


Always look out for No. 1. It is the only figure that will ena- 
ble you to cut a figure. This principle refers alike to getting a 
rich wife, a pretty companion, and the first shad of the season. 


“Julius, was you ever in business?” “In course I was!” 
“What business?” “A sugar planter!” ‘‘ When was that, my 
colored friend?’ ‘‘Derday I berried that old sweetheart of 
mine !’ 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., II., IV., and V. of the Prcronzat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future ref and p t enjoy- 
— in reading matter and 

‘or sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vois., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPBRB, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the with the exception of Gieason’s PicToRiAL. 

The F.aq@ is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy of THs FLAG oF ovr Union, and one copy of Guzason’s Prcrortat, 
when taken together by one person, 1 00 per annum. 


(>> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
e%e The Fiaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 
Published every Sarunpar, by 
F. GLEASON, 


Corner oF TREMONT AND Bostox, Mass. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


FRENCH, 191 Nassau Street New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore St. Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Syeamore Streets, Cincinnati, 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
B. K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Ch: unt Streets, 8t, Loula, 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Urieana, 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRA WING-ROOM COMPANION. 


ENCOUNTER WITH A SHARK. 


Says John Barrow,—I do not 
remember having seen, in any part 


stead, in the 


ery of the ship Hindos- 
a 


tan at one 


Of these voracious animals, and 


came near being dragged into the 


sea. As soon as the animal felt 


the steel in his jaws*he pluri 


forward, ing the line wil 
his force, 
in the outworks of gallery, 
suddenly off a. large part of 
the railing. In the rapidity with 
which the cord was paid out one 
end was wound round my arm, 
but just as I was about car- 
ried off, the shark, rising to the 
surface, slacked it enough to allow 
me to extricate my arm and save 
myself. I confess 1 had been fright- 
ened. A poor native, who was 
approaching the stern of the vessel 
in his canoe, loaded with fruits 
to be 


frail skiff was in imminent 
of being capsized by ‘blows from 
the tail and frantic movements on 


poor 
escaped il, and 
the shark, harpooned 


time, was hoisted on board. In his 
belly were found the head of a 


ledge is now being dis- 
pensed to the public touching the peculiar people of this country 
than has been published in a century of past time. 


CAPITAL HOUSE, MADISON. 
Madison is the capital of the State of Wisconsin, and county 
seat of Dane county, at which point most of the numerous rail- 


ing, hing 
and pleasant dwellings: The 
hotel represented in the engrav- 
ing is an elegant structure of 
handsome finish and spacious 
dimensions, built of beautiful 
Straw-colored stone, nicely cut 
and dressed, being of the same 
kind that is used in the walis 
of the capitol, the courthouse 
many fine blocks and resi- 
ces. It is richly furnished, 
and kept in a manner corres- 
pom ing with first-class hotels 
our 


vided with good boats and oth- 
er apparatus for ing 
excursions for the 
accommodation of guests; while 
suitable ments have - 


agreeable and health-promoting 
summer resorts to oe found in 


may conspire to constitute this at 


| Siting she oonday hous onthe bane af one of the nal 


v.W.ROTH. 


JAVANESE CANOE FLYING FROM A SHARK. 


A STARTLING INCIDENT. 

While at Mintok, Palambag and Batavia I heard many remark- 
able stories of the agility, audacity, and especially of super- 
human strength of the ourang outang. I will trespass upon your 
attention by relating one of the most extraordinary, and at 


the same time one of the best attested, which | heard while in Ba- | 


tavia. Lieut. Shoch, of the Dutch East India army, was ona 
march with a smal! detachment of troops and coolies on the south- 


during the noonday heat, on the banks of one of the snail - 
taries of the Bangarmassin. The lieutenant had with him his 
domestic establishment, which included his daughter, a playful 
and interesting little girl of the of thirteen. One day, while 


wandering in the jungle, beyond the prescribed limits of the camp, 


she excited the notice of an ourang outang, who sprang upon her 
and carried her off. Her piercing sereams rang through the forest 
roused every man in the 


to the ears of her dozing protectors, and 


CAPITAL HOUSE.—Map 


pison, Wisconsin. 


Erected 1853, by the Enterprise of Messrs. Vuas & Firwett. 


camp. The swift, barefooted cool- 


ies wee in 
now in 
a binatang—again 
_ that an ourang outang has carried 
her off. He rushes, half-phrenzied, 
with whole company to the 
thicket from whence the screams 
ed, and there, among the 
topmost limbs of an enormous 
‘ father beholds his 
daughter, naked, bleeding and 
struggling in the grasp of a 
erful ourang outang, who 
tightly, yet easily, with one arm, 
ile he sprang lightly from limb 
i y unencumber- 
ed. It in ‘vain to of 
shooting the morster so was 
he. _ The Dyak coolies, knowing 


tightly to the poor victim. At 
+> the monster and his victim 


expertest swimmers in the world, 
immediately lined the banks ; the 
soldiers continued the outcries and 


upward gazing enemies, on 
e flood. 


of » 80 great a 
and thrown upon the bags 
ber of bones and other fragmenta 
g. Our engraving gi ing of missiles. 
graving gives his prize more tight! 
; took 
| 
hardly tou 
ched the wate 
resolute swimmers ere Gfty 
reached towards: him ; pursuit ; as he rises nged in in 
| jes eee girl; the A. he is grasped—others lay dozen arms 
mself—an urang outang used hold 
igan and the Mississippi with his lacerating the belies Seon arms to 
points wo find It is unusual in BUKIC, Ii yond th e ul nervous claws, finall some of the coolies 
beanty of location commeréial while his pursuers, and y succeeded in diving be- 
rural enjo ing to interfere | her father looting. insensible Ledah down the stream 
is petali i this combinati ; and more = version of the cls ealth and strength ultimately restored 
peculiarly disti ation about i particulart thenti classic once more. 
lands y all who visi and is . nwoyna, in th , a grown- well an- 
and beautiful visit the pl emphatical] | peculiariti e Moluccas up woman ; 
he place. y | peculiarities of - My statem » is liv 
abounding in elevated, fertile expression of these apparently of the 
ice fish and wate: g with variety of game, and of f so much curiosit an beings has led 
the splendid prairi rfowl, and , scepticism as to th y to know more of the to the 
ed out in others, that I have fact of their existence some, 
re lf and 
e_or horseback rid. has fallen under my po = pach 
of art and ke the creations NSE 


